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| some knowledge of his | ion. The 
often employed a kind of vapoar-bath, ia 
making which they simply took a few plants, 
which were put info a potsherd, and perspi- 


ed Sebituane, who had gone away to the 
! and there conquered a large tract of 
country. The inhabitants in this direction 
had a strange propensity to ornament their 


| DR. LIVINGSTONE ON AFRICA. 


At a late meeting in Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, Dr. Livingstone, the celebrated trav- 


in reply, that the people derived their 
higher education, but from the parish pul- 
pits.” This is all the more obvious, when 


22 in Te school of 
| Correspondence. ; 84 still s testimony, in a large school o 
of the younger churchmen, for. the most evan- 


| «id exal ad wever, need not. be said to, any one who.| one observes the vigilant use of the Scrip- 
October 9th, 1857... | bas.read the «Earnest Stadent,” which is | tures in the pews. As I satin the gallery | Messrs. Editors—The British steamer | perhaps way serve as a model for publicans | eller and missionary, gave the following in- | Fillages wit the skullé of strangers. He | tation was induced thereby in the patient. 
oo Cfabepavowimnpra. | bis work, or the “ Footateps of 8t. Paul,”’ by | last Sabbath, when Mr. McLeod referred | from Boston, on which we had passed two | Who have no better form: teresting account of Africa and the Afri- had seit sciagss net aittine period, | preci atn: i a if he had 
© lees “Snbtiie’ Vou will have learned another minister of the Kirk, in Glasgow. to 8 passage by chapter and verse, a thou- | pleasant days, landed a. large company at for 3 bord.a lodging = . me att _. | likely he should have left his own skull in | been in this country it might perhaps have 
hile RIL ROR TER WE ICN ae ee a s .. | place; it is so everywhere in nd. mong them was a small party, who ha ‘fying to bim to meet so many Christian | ring to the character of this chief, he said | ter. e had always lad that he 
hout the British Isles | It would: be very presumptuous in a pass- é ” | came acquainted with median for in bis 


have met with a layman, who was once in | planned a tour through this portion of the Kentville. friends. All there felt-the greatest interest | that they would have thought him one of 


ths h 


stion and Prayer, in | ing stranger. to pronounce upon the minis- | ond ne thé bly di th ‘th th 
. present Indian calamiti reat peopl tevine thete Palestine with our learned countrymen, Dr. | Queen’s dominions, and who had their first} We studied over these hieroglyphios. { '@ the missionary field, and no doubt were m pn y disposed men ia the | communications with the natives this had 
There think ‘that f Robinson, and who has memorials from glimpse of the capital of Nova Scotia just i.We tried to recall our rules for anxious to get information about it, and | world, but rooted out the whole of that / been of important service. (Hear, Hear.) 
. ) pulpit. He can at eee Cy PSSM, as the inhabitants were waking to the con-| the currency of Nova Scotia to Federal he would endeavour to give them a short | tribe which, he believed, prevented the Por- | Dr. Livingstone sat down ami loud cheers, c 


stating that he would be happy to answer 
any questions which might be put to him. 


GENIUS OF JOHN HOWE 
. The late Dr. Andrew Thompson, of Edin- 
burgh, Scotland,-in the Encyclopedia 


tuguese from getting into that country in 
former days. 

Describing the incidents of his journey 
here, he alluded to an insect which was fatal 
to all domestic animals—the dog, the horse, 
{and other cattle. As he was referring to 
this new country he took ccasion to men- 


almost named in Scripture, in- 
cluding an herbarium sacrum, and sketches 
made by his own hand in every place he 
visited west of the Jordan, four hundred in 
number; you may imagine the privilege of 
the two Bible classes which he has taught 
for years. The practice of using a reverent 


sketch of his own course in the missionary 
field. When he first felt the importance of 
communicating the gospel to his fellow-men, 
he had the idea that he would be most use- 
fully employed ia China as a medical mis- 
}sionary. Not having been born with a sil- 
ver spoon in his mouth—(a laugh )—he had 


and these may not be the representative 
minds; I shall therefore indulge in no 
sweeping remarks, but content myself with 
saying, that so far as I'can learn, there is 
no country on the globe which is better 
furnished, in its rank and file, with a tho- 


beén'a day of spiritual good to many thou- 
The daily newspepers of yesterday 
from ‘oné “end of ‘the laud to the other, 
| h reports of the sermons preached ; 
ad from these’ it is plain that the talents 


sciousness of day. The city is a quaint, 
but pleasant looking place, built on a bill 
that commands a magnificent view of one of , 
the finest harbours in America. It has but 
few buildings that are at all imposing in 
their character, though there are many pri- 


money, but it was no.use. We were com- 
pelled to throw ourselves upon the honesty 
of the landlord, and pulling out an eagle, 
took back in exchange a note for some 
fraction of a pound, which any where else 
would have had a suspicious look, but 


to undertake, after twenty weeks 
hic 


these ..beloved ;missionaries of our own 


srvipes|wete iof' frecr ebaracter, familiar 
usta and prayers were offered 
with addrébecs, “This trae of 


Bereet, ‘of which'the excellent’ Dr. 
sou isthe pastor. He was assisted by 
the Rey.’ Dr. Archer of London, and from 
both we heard. faithful snd memorable ex- 
addressed to very large sssem- 
dly, of:solema.and sometimes deeply affected 
gwowshippers. it as a token of 
sonfidence in American sympathy and Chrie- 
tian love, that these good men, and esteem- 
e@ brethren’ forced me into the service, 
which as’a foreigner, I scarcely knew how 


Of silence, but which they were pleased to 
Yecognize as 9 tribute of unfeigued regard 
for the testimony which we uphold in com- 
mon. On that, as on other occasions, my 
‘soul was melted within meat the thought 


and the Reformed Presbyterian Church, 
who, I fear, have fallen asleep amidst the 
assaults of the: murderous Sepoys. After 
she service of two hours, I saw the adjacent 


roughly. orthodox and earnestly evangelical | “°F 


National Fast, it is to be supposed, all 


ministry than Scotland. How entirely ex- 
eeptional all but the Presbyterian element 
is, may be gathered from the fact that in 
Glasgow alone: there are more than a hun- 
dred Presbyterian ministers. Iam not very 
far astray, when I say that of these the 
Established Church has thirty-four, the 


Presbyterian Church thirty-one. On the 


these, and many others, were engaged in 
leading the minds of their hearers to peni- 
tent reflections suited to the present crisis. 
In a single newspaper of the 8th, I see 
reports ef the sermons of Dr. Craik and 
Mr. Watson, of the Establishment; Dr. 
Buchanan, Dr. Roxburgh, Mr. Arnot, and: 
Mr. Johnstone, of the Free Church; Pro- 
fessor Lindsay, Dr. Struthers, and Dr. Jef- | 
frey, of the United Presbyterian Church. 
In London, Mr. Spurgeon preached to a 
multitude rated at eighteen thousand, and 
sermons are reported of Trench, Croly, 
Cureton, Cumming, and other celebrities. 
In a word, the national mind has been 
thoroughly waked up to the religious as- 
pects of this portentoustheme. One mighty 
dictator of British opinion, the Times, 
though sometimes admitting: letter-writers 


ture in prayer is universal here; and I 
fave ‘never found myself the only person, 
besides the minister, who was stending, as 
has often happened to me among the indo- 
lent worshippers of England and America. 
The Presbyterians ~of this country, that is 
to say, the great body of the population, 


the house of God, and are attdched to 


their own particular forms. Churches are 
built for use, and in most cases are very 
closely seated, so as to be full even to pack- 
ing. I was delighted to observe that on 
an evening when I heard a Glasgow clergy- 
man preach, the house, which had aisles 
and even pulpit-stairs crowded, was occu- 
pied largely by those classes of hearers who 
in some of our cities have so much left us 
for other denominations, or for none at all. 
Psalmody is almost universally conducted 
by a precentor alone; in one Free Church, 
however, I observed a choir near the pul- 
pit, and saw an advertisement in the base- 
ment for a tenor singer. But whatever be 
the mode of leading, every one sings, and 
usually con fuoco. The Scotch, despite 
their sweet traditional melodies, are not a 
successful people in music; and after com- 
ing from France and Germany, and listen- 
ing to street-bands, I bethought me of_ 
what Pitscottie relates concerning 


vate residences that have a very comfort- 


edifice of stone, which is a very creditable 
structure, and contains, together with its 


siderable curiosity to the antiquarian. 


city, whom we found to be a ruling elder 
of the Presbyterian Church, and to whose 


vince. Although made to hold nine, we 


Scotians were witnessing our. departure, 


up a loud cry of “ Papers!” accompanied 
with the noise of two asthmatic bugles, 
which were used as interludes to their per- 
formance, We were off at last; but after 

yoliing along the shore of the Bedford Ba- 
sin for about two miles, we came to the rail- 


able look. The Province building is a fine | After lnewterg-—Trentynie” Ut 

| along the banks of the Annapolis River, | 
and for sixty miles leads us through  fer- 

library and some very fine portraits, a large 

number of ancient and venerable treaties, 
with the Indians, which are matters of con-; 
We 


spent an hour here with the mayor of thé 


polite attentions we were greatly indebted 
for an opportunity to learn much of the 
past and present history of Nova Scotia. 
The next morning we took the stage at an, 
early hour, and commenced a journey of one 
hundred and thirty miles across the Pro-} are produced, and sent down to the States. 
found sixteen passengers were to be crowded 
in and upon the coach, a feat which required 
the attention of the agent and some half 
dozen assistants, while a crowd of Nova 


among whom a couple of news-venders kept 


which we afterward found was all right 
“youd” winds 


tile and beautiful region, abounding in fine 
farms, and dotted with numerous tasteful 
thriving villages. A few miles to the 
north, ltes-a range of mountains, extending 
along the coast of the Bay of Fundy for.an 
hundred miles. Over these hills peep the 
sea-fogs, that rise from that vast basin, and 
which look down on the valleys below, into 
which they seldom, if ever, descend. The 
land is under good cultivation, a large 
share of it being appropriated to the raising 
of potatoes, of which very fine varieties 


One hundred and thirty miles from Halifax 
is Annapolis, the termination of our stage 
ride, and the point of embarkation for St. 
John. It is the oldest town in this coun- 
try, the date of its settlement being four 
years before that of Jamestown. As we 
come upon the summit of the hill a beauti- 
fal view is presented of the village, with 
its handsome cottages peeping out from 
dense masses of shrubbery, while beyond 
lie the quiet waters of Annapolis Basin, 
mirroring the graceful outlines of the hills 
that rise around it. It was a grateful and 


to work very hard in order to get a medical 
education, and at length he succeeded in 
passing through the curriculum in Glasgow 
and London. When he obtained his quali- 
fication the opium war was then raging; 
Mr. Moffatt, the missionary, had come.home; 
and he was induced to go to Africa rather 
than to China, as originally intended. A 
number of things had similarly oceurred in 
the course of his life that were quite differ- 
ent from what he had intended. He had no 
more iptention when he first went out of 
becoming a traveller, than any of the ladies 
there that morning. (A laugh.) He pro- 
ceeded to Africa, but on arriving there 
experienced the difficulties of being unac- 
quainted with the language; a deficiency 
which he endeavoured to overcome without 
delay. He separated himself altogether 
from European intercourse for some time, 
and, through living exclusively among the 
natives, soon got such a knowledge of the 
language as to be able to speak and think 
in it. The people among whom he went 
were at a loss to understand his purpose, 
for they never saw people going, as he did, 
from one tribe to another; and they natu- 
rally suspected that he had some questiona- 
ble object in view. He had never, in the 
course of his travels, seen a case of con- 
version in Africa; the nearest approach to 
it was the case of the chief of the Bechua- 
nas. That personage put some questions to 


tion that it was well watered, and of a 
curious basin shape. The soil was of such 
a nature that they sometimes travelled for 
a fortnight without secing a single stone. 
It was in by a great number of 
rivers, which were exceedingly tortuous in 
form. Ithad always been supposed that these 
African rivers took their rise in snowy 
mountains; he was himself once of the 
same opinion, for the water was perfectly 
clear and cool, flowing copiously every year 
for a few. months, ead then they’ stopped; 
and in tracing their course they Fealty 
became narrower until they were lost alto- 
ether. He had thought that this arose 


rom the melting of the snow—that heat ) 


melting the snow in the north caused these 
periodical floods. Illustrative of this he 
spoke of the Zambese, whose name signified 
simply “the river.” He found that this 
river flooded large tracts of country.annual- 
ly in the same way as the Nile did; but 

instead of snowy mountains he found no- | 
thing but plains all covered with verdure | 
and sheep. Otters and fish were to be 
found in abundance, but the water, instead 
of falling down the rivers, soaked into them 
and oozed out, the rivers having bogs along 
their banks in which they took their origin. 
There were two rainy seasons; when the 
sun came to the south they had one rain 

season; and when the sun came to the nort 

they had their inundations, which were so 


| ties, the possession of any one 


tanica, thus gives his estimate of the genius 
of John Howe. x 
Considered intellectually, Howe may 
affirmed to have combined — great quali- 
which, in aa 
equal degree, would have been sufficient to 
him to and Kxcelled 
. by Baxter in pulpit oratory; Owen 
in theological learning and dont tact, 
he a far the most profound and phi- 
losophical thinker of all the Puritens, and 
perhaps produced a greater number of origi- 
nal and uncommon thoughts than any other 
theologian of his age. Scarcely surpassed 
by Edwards in logical acumen, or by But- 
ler in ingenuity and depth, how far does he | 
trans both in pathos and imagination! 
And yet his imagination does not overla 
his thoughts, as is sometimes the case wit 
Jeremy Taylor; it is a trained faculty, the 
beautiful handmaid of reason, bearing it u 
into the sunlight “on wings of silver an 
feathers of yellow gold.” His writin 
abound in sublimity, but are comparatively 
passionless. In this respect Baxter's style 
resembles the impetuous flow of the broad 
river, Howe’s is that same river expanded 
into a calm lake, whose quiet depths are 
the mirror of innumerable stars. One cha- 
racteristic effect of his writings is to tran- 
quillize and elevate the soul. You feel 
yourself seated on some lofty: mountain, in 


who take the other side, nobly vindicates ; ; 

fecture-toom' where the late venerable Dr. | Christianity and Missibus fivin the charge val of Mary Queen of S olyrood in | way station, where we entered the cars, and | pleasant close of our long journey, every | him, and that was the first time that ques- | great that the grass was laid along upon | ® Serene air, and looking down upon clouds 

Mitchell, pastor of this church, for more| of having provoked these hostilities. It is 1561. Wh arrived at Edinburgh, our stage was mounted on a platform behind stage of which had been full of interest and | tions had been put to him about the gospel. { the ground like a carpet. That was what and storms far beneath our feet. As we 

than half ‘century,séd to instruct the| honourable to the British people, that eve ! » there came under her window aj us. After a ride of ten miles we resumed | profit. Dr. Livingstone related one of these con- | caused the inundations of the Zambese, | T¢’d him, he brings up Milton’s picture of 
| , | ’ crew of five or six hundred scoundrels from | our carriage, and resigned ourselves to the A crowd of Nova Scotians, old and young, versations, and then proceeded to say, that | which floods did not arise from snowy. moun- contemplation to our thoughts— . 


he had never. seen a desert in Africa such 
as they had between Cairo and Alexandria 
beyond Suez. What made a desert in the 


tains. He imagined that the same expla- 
nation must be given as to the Nile, only 
the rise of the Nile was at another season of 
Now, the whole of that country 


‘theological students of the Secession Church. 
portrait and those of two ruling elders 
adorn the walls. Aoocording to my best re- 


where the most candid confession 
sin is. fairly uttered. T 
has especially co 


' “With even step, and musin . 

_ And looks with 
Yet as a writer, Howe is not without the 
characteristic faults of the Puritan divines.. 


usual discomforts attending such a method 
of locomotion. The country between Hali- 
fax and Windsor is beautifully diversified 


the city, who saluted her with viols and 
rebecks, and began to sing psalms so miser- 
ably mistimed that nothing could be worse. 


were awaiting our arrival. Prominent 
among them was old Rose, the black por- 
tress of the hotels and steamboats, dressed in 


Un- 


r its share. 


lection the communion numbers about | jyst as i ays be, to rely on a news- 
just as 1 with: this quilifiee- But this is prejudiced and Jacobite testi- | with hills and valleys and lakes. Every | g strange mixture of male and female attire, — yor fertile and well-peopled. It was | The tendency to dilateon what should onl 
POPULAR SCOTCE 1B on, deny myself the pleasure of citing a churches I have heard miles J lovely sheet bearing indisputable evidence of a remote them certainly perish. On certain | not well- peopled as compared with India— | have been touch ed, and to check the 
He (a gsemetVself to a particular remark on this subject, by the Rev. Mr. | much that indicates improvement. sage i o oem “a “ages NaI and being in all respects a “cha- | occasions there was to be found a wonderful | it was not well-peopled as compared with | tinuous flow of thought and style by minute 
Pett in, the afternoon to the Barony Arnot, minister of Free St. Peter’s, and HOSPITALITY. S *8 Cuarins Denes ¢ deep | racter.” Thrusting aside the junior mem-| supply of watermelons, and when the me- | the old European countries; but it was| and perplexing subdivisions, has seriously 


diminished his popularity asa writer. Often 
his diction is not equal to his thoughts, and 
we almost wish, after he has brought out 
and shaped the marble, that he had invited 
Bates or Tillotson to add the tracery; 
though in some of his greatest passages, 
such as his immortal comparison of the 
soul of man to a temple in ruins, the flight 
is nobly sustained, and his words come with 
all the opulence of Jeremy Taylor’s finest 
ges, and take their place, as if guided 

y @ magician’s wand. But when all these 

deductions are made, John Howe must be 
recognized as one of the primary stars in 
the firmament of. English diyines, shining 
with a serene lustre peculiarly. bis, own; 
and if Jeremy Taylor has been styled the: 


Spenser, Howe may with equal justice be. 
styled the Milton o English theology. 


Religious Freedom in Turkey. 


The following case tends to prove the good 
faith of the Turkish Government in carrying 
out the religious liberty guaranteed both to 
Christians and Mohammedans. At Con- 
stantinople a Turk and his wife and child 
have been baptized by the American mis- 
sionary, Dr. Hamelin, with the name of - 
‘‘Freeman.”’ It appears that on the 3d ult. 
two officers of the Porte went to the office 
of Dr. Hamelin, after previous notice, to in-. 
vestigate the case of the Freeman family, — 
converted from Mohammedanism to Chris- 
tianity. Dr. Hamelin at first demurred, but 
a strict examination took place. The of- 
ficers of the Porte examined Mr, Freeman. 
The object was to ascertain whether he had 
been driven from Islamism to Christianity 
by any trouble or sup wrongs, but the 
answers were deemed satisfactory by the 
Turkish authorities. Mrs. Freeman. was 
then subjected to the same ordeal, after 
which it was arranged that the Turkish lady 
and her daughter should have an interview 
together. The result convinced Dr. Hame- 
lin that there was no compulsion in the case, 
and the ceremony was therefore performed. 
The account adds, “‘It is the will of his 
Majesty our Sovereign, and it has become 
the established law of the empire, that 
every subject, without any exception, should 
enjoy entire religious freedom. The Mus- 
sulman is now as free to become a Chris- 
tian as the Christian is free to become a . 


well-peopled as compared with the south of 
Africa. Sometimes they passed as many as 
a dozen villages; but he could form no cor- 
rect idea of the population, because if they 
remained at one place, all the peoplé came 
to see them from the surrounding hamlets. 
He believed that as they went north the 
people possessed a more religious feeling. 
The Bechuanas had very little idea of re- 
ligion; but as they came north they found 
that the people had very much more of the 
religious feeling—in fact, they were ve 
superstitious, and_were not inclined to sit 
with him, although they were glad to ac- 
= a piece of meat when offered. The 
only sort of coin that ever he saw in these 
parts was calico from Glasgow and Man- 
chester. (A laugh.) On one opcasion he 
bought a basket of meat and a fowl for a 
piece of calico, which they first measured, 
and then tore off the piece. They would 
find in that country a great variety in the 
products. The grass was found growing in 
tufts just like the hair upon the heads of 
the Hottentots—it grew similarly in tufts 
with bare places between. The ground lay 
all in waves; they would find a green val- 
ley, with a bog and a little stream in the 
centre; then ascending they came to trees, 
and still higher up the top was covered 
with dense forests. The villages were usu- 
ally situated in the valleys, and the people 
were in the habit of lubricating their bodies 
in order to give them a shining appearance. 
In some parts of the country they had 
sugar-cane, indigo, and other well-known 
articles of produce. In other parts they 
had cotton growing in large quantities. A 
very intelligent man said to him that if he 
only had £200 he would speedily be able to 
effect a complete change in the agriculture 
of this district. At present the people did |. 
not cultivate cotton, because they had no 
roads. He put the foregoing remark about 
the cotton down in his note-book at the 
time, but he had no idea then that there 
was any want of cotton in this country. 
The great difficulty was, not to manure the 
country, but to repress the weeds. To show 
the prolific character of the soil, he said that 
once, although he wae riding upon an ox, 
he was obliged to hold his hands before his 
eyes to protect them from the long grass 
in his way. Then he had always found | 
his medical knowledge of the greatest ad- 
vantage to him. (Hear, hear.) 


and tangled wild-wood that grows upon its 
borders, and then unfolding its full beauty 
as the scene opens more perfectly to the 
view. It is a wonder, that in aregion so 
‘abounding in fine scenery, there are so few 
villages and country-seats between Halifax 
and Windsor, the entrance to which, after 
a long and tedious ride, affords an amazing 
relief, by the sight of a large and substan- 
tial looking town. It is situated at the 
head of the Basin of Thinas; and while we 
were were waiting for dinner we walked. 
down to the docks, to see the first evidence | have asked, whether her position would not 


of those tremendous tides which rush in . : 
thither from the Bay of Fundy. A =a as desirable with a humane and 


ristian mastér, as her present one, where 
plain of mud and sand was stretchang away | she is compelled to do the work of a stout 
from before us, through which a narrow 


, . and stalwart man, or starve. We confess, 
and sluggish stream passed, bearing but} ghat- wih our northern predilections for 
little evidence of being navigable water; 


é freedom to all, we were sorry to learn after 
yet in a few hours a huge wave would be 


' many inquiries, that the condition of the 
seen rolling over that whole plain, and filling | blacks throughout the Province was by no 
the valley between the opposite shores, and | means favourable to the idea of immediate 
rising higher and higher, until the largest 


ft ‘ emancipation, and that their presence there 
ships might float there in safety, where DOW | was looked upon as anything but a blessing, 
we saw vessels fast bedded in the sand. either to theméelves or to others. 

Passing on from Windsor, a pleasant/ he tide, for whose rise we were waiting, 
drive through a country which is well called | at length brought the boat to the dock, and 
the garden of Acadia, brought us to the| we found ourselves, with a large number of 
scene of that tragic history which Longfel- | passengers, crowded on a small and ill- 
low has celebrated in his beautiful poem of | arranged steamer, on which we were des- 
Evangeline. The facts on which the story | tined to pass the night. Sleep was out of 
is founded aré simply these:—When the | the question, and so we walked the decks 
English gevernment obtained poséession of 


: oF} and looked out upon a beautiful sheet of 
Nova Scotia, the Norman peasants of this | water, shut in by high hills, and lighted up 
portion of the country, known as Acadia, 


fas ; by a bright moon whose light lay soft and 
were pnwilling to enter into any treaty 


r ‘ aty | mellow upon its peaceful bosom. Fifteen 
which should require them to break faith | miles below Annapolis we came to Digby 
with their ancient allies and friends. Per- 


nth the c 8 an and then passing through a narrow and 
sisting in their determination to be at peace | bold cleft of the mountain, through which 
with the French and Indians, it was at! the river makes its way to the sea, were at 
length decided that they should be removed | once rocking upon the waves of the Bay of 
from the country which they had subdued | Fundy; and by the dawn of the morning 
and settled. At the close of their harvest, | were looking up to the high piers of St. 
therefore, a number of English vessels came | J ohn, which now at low water were rising 
up as far as the Easpereau River, and in a 


above us like impregnable walls. Ascend- 
few days the peaceful dwellers of that part ing them by means of a long and movable 
of the Province were removed from the 


capitis bridge which rose and fell with the tide, 
scenes of their childhood, and strangers 


: ; . we were soon comfortably housed at the 
took possession of their homes; while they | 


, hotel, and using up the remaining hours of 
were sent forth to bear the trials of poverty | the morning in a pleasant sleep, which our 
and want, amid scenes that were strange 


lons were there, any one might go across. 
A gentleman lately went across a desert in 
Africa, and for twenty-two miles his oxen 
lived upon those watermelons. The very 
first day of his (Dr. Livingstone’s) residence 
there, the chief of whom he had spoken 
learned the alphabet (he was very thin 
from being given to hunting), and when he 
had opportunity, he learned to read. He 
said, “I will know this affair from the very 
bottom;” and he sat so constantly at it, 
that from being thin he became very stout. 
(A laugh.) This chief always maintained 
@ very consistent deportment, and when he 
became involved in disputes with his neigh; 
bours, he used to say, “I wish you 
come here before I got entangled in the 
meshes of this country.”” He (Dr. Living- 
stone) had never asked him to make a pro- 
fession of Christianity, but at last he asked 
to be baptized. One day after this he went 
home, gave-each of his wives a new dress, 
and sent them away, saying that he had 
nothing to allege against them, and that he 
parted with them because the word of God 
commanded it. 

Now, the people thought that he (Dr. 
Livingstone) had done all this—that he had 
been the means of sending away the wives. 
This was his first awkward position; but he 
had another adverse influence to contend 
against—that was drought. There had not 
been sufficient rain to bring the crops to 
maturity. Well, Sechele, (the name of the 
chief referred to) asked him if, as a Chris- 
tian, he could not make them some rain. 
The chief was himself a great rain-maker, 
and believed in the influence and power to 
make rain. When he was answered to the 
effect that rain could not be so produced, he 
asked what Dr. Livingstone would do in 
like circumstances. Dr. Livingstone re- 
plied, that if he was in the chief’s place he 
would go and cut out a canal with which to. 
irrigate the ground, and so be independent 
of the rain-makers altogether. There had 
been drought then for two years, and the 
people had sold all their ornaments to other 
tribes to procure water. But the expecta- 
tion of the people was excited, because, they 
eaid, they had never been three years with- 
out rain. Nevertheless, the third year came 
and still there was no rain. The people 
said that they saw the rain passing on either 
side of them, and going to those who had 


bers of the crowd, who were clamouring for 
our baggage, she was the first to have it 
unstrapped, and placing it upon her wheel- 
barrow, took charge of it until it was safely 
on board the steamer. Had such an object 
been met at the South by some amiable 
philanthropist, to whom all sin is narrowed 
down to the holding of a fellow-being in 
servitude, it would have made an excellent 
text for his next lecture on the subject of 
slavery. And yet we could not but think, 
that some Southern visitor to Acadia would 


If my experience is worth anything, there 
is not a more hospitable land than this; 
people talk of Highland welcomes, but you 
are met thus to Gretna and the very Tweed. 
A minister in Rosshire, whom I never 
saw, gave me a warm and cordial invitation |} 
te tabernacle with his family all summer, 
beside his lochs; and no doubt would have 
given us Geelic treats of salmon and grouse. 
What Emerson says, concerning England, 
of ‘‘full dress and dinner at six,’ as a na. 
tional influence, is just as true of Edin. 
burgh and Glasgow; and I question wheth- 
er what Mrs. Hannah More said was already 
going out in London, to wit, conversation, 
is anywhere more nobly upheld than in the 
better circles of these cities. Some of the 
most instructive and entertaining—let me 
even add, edifying lessons I ever received, 
have been in such circles, as well six years 
ago, as now. 

While so many of our young men go an- 
nually to Germany, year after year, bring- 
ing home no practical good that I can com- 
prehend, it is sincerely to be wished that 
some of them might go to Scotland, to see 
the Presbyterian machine really worked, by 
congregations having from twenty to thirty 
ruling elders each, and as many deacons, 
and to limber their academic sermonizing 
by a hearing of several commanding preach- 
ers who unite athletic bodies with well. 
furnished, determined and fervent minds. 
Some things I honestly believe, they might 
learn of us, but in the faculty of carrying 
gospel truth with interest to promiscuous 
assemblies and the common people, they 
excel us. With hardly any exception, all 
the preachers of Scotland, who are much 
followed by the multitude, are as remark- 
able for purely evangelical preaching, as 
for intellectual power and impressive elocu- 
tion. Few of them are what we should 
denominate good speakers. 

With thanksgiving to the God of our 
life, who has preserved me and mine 
through many changes, I record my desire 
to return to the land which I admire and 
love the more by reason of all contrasts and 
comparisons, and to the labours, for which 


author of several brilliant publications :— 
“It is calculated,” said he, ‘that a hun- 
dred thousand acres of the richest lands 
watered by the Ganges are thus devoted to 
the growth of the supply. These are the 
very regions which the revolt is now desola- 
ting. The profit which the Company de- 
rives is very great. For that which costs 
about $175, they receive $525. The ag- 
gregate is about twenty-five millions. This 
money has come to be, what faith was at the 
Reformation, the article of a standing or 
falling government. It is felt that the sol- 
vency, and consequently, the existence of 


Church, belonging to the Establishment, 
in order to hear the Rev. Norman McLeod, 
who is at this time second to no preacher 
in Scotland, for what may be called a 
catholic popularity. Accustomed as we| 
are in America to consider the Establish- 
ment and Moderatism to be much the same, 
‘we ought to rejoice and be thankful for the 
tidings that there are not a few ministers 
in that. body who preach Christ with a 
fulness, fervour, and spiritual unction which 
mo denomination can surpass, and which 
would have been 
as ranting Methodism. inin 
te any iamenie on that which I “ite the Company, depends upon it. The prin- 
no liberty to detail, though I account it an cipal portion of this great revenue is ex- 
honour and privilege to have enjoyed more | tracted from.the Chinese. The government 
than. ay of this most genial | f British India, in league with the vile 
man, I may freely talk of his public appear- | Passt!ons of the Chinese populace, has proved 
ance. On this occasion I heard only the | t0o strong for the Chinese government. 
second of two discourses, which was on| here is not a more humiliating fact on the 
-Lam.:.y. 16, “The crown is fallen from face of the world, or in the history of man, 
our, head; tl unto us, that we have| than this; it is by becoming the sole and 
pinned.” Other topics had accupied the exclusive purveyors to the gigantic vice 
forenoon; he was now upon the sins to be which is degrading and destroying the Chi- 
‘bewailed, and the hopes to be cherished. | 2&¢ population, that the government of 
Mr. “Moleod has every advantage of ex- British India maintain their solvency. The 
ternal gifts, in stature, face, carriage, and British Indian Empire is in this predica- 
gesture ; aiid in regard to voice, I have| ment, that if the neighbouring nation whom 
never heard any more flexible, rich, and | °UF drug has corrupted, a become sober 
controlling; I cannot suppose that in popu- | ®24 industrious, we could not pay our way. 
lar address our Dr. Mason was either more Put the case thus—If the Chinese should 
strong or more pathetic than Norman become true Christians, they would cease to 
MoLeod.. I had not heard him utter two| ®™oke opium; how, then, can a supporter 
sentences of devotion before I ceased to| of our Indian policy dare to pray to God for 
wonder why crowds attend upon his min- the conversion of the Chinese ee In mak- 
istry, while I less than ever was tempted ing this citation, which is not singular in 
to au any liturgical cratches in the way its testimony, I acknowledge that our Bri- 
of printed prayer. Let men pray thus, and tish brethren, who often say hard things of 
we shall hear of no deviation from the way | OW government, are just as ready to say 
of our fathers; and with a rubrical imposi-| bard things of their own. This is a land 
‘tion of forms men cannot thus pray. I where free speech and a free press are high 
have no quarrel with ‘our excellent lit- in influence ; nowhere more 80. I felt the 
urgy;” I have gratefully joined in its fellowship of the old Presbyterian temper, 
best parts almost every Sabbath for months; when [I heard a pastor from his pulpit pro- 
"I believe it to be the best compilation from | test against the terms in which the Queen 
the Latin offices that has ever been made, commanded the Fast to be observed ; a pro- 
aud immeasurably preferable to any rifac- testation which the venerable Dr. J ohn 
zimento which ‘we are likely to get up,-with | Brown also made very prominent in his dis- 
all the thatch and moss of antiquity ex-| Course in Edinburgh. 


last night’s experience had prepared us This was a cir- 


changed for genteel modern shingles ; never- 
theless I hold on in our primitive and more 


EDINBURGH PREACHERS. 
It is matter of regret with me, that I 


I trust I am in some slight measure better 
prepared in body, though not yet wholly 
relieved. I am always faithfully yours, 


and new. As we ascended a hill overlook- 
ing the ancient village of Grand Pré, our 


abundantly to enjoy. J. E. R. 


not received the gospel. 
cumstance very adverse for the gospel, pre- 


‘| venting its reception by the people with 


A third cir- 


Tne way was to show a kindly interest in 
the temporal prosperity of the natives; and, 


Mussulman.” Two days previously Dr. 
Hamelin married a youn testant Ar- 
meniau to a Turkish lady who had been 


driver paused and pointed out to us the 


excellent way, and should be pleased to 
scenes where the story of Evangeline is laid. 


read an answer to famous John Owen’s by a long course of well-doing, they came 


_to see that you had no other object in view. 
If they treated a man in that way he never 


could not hear the great preachers of Edin- 


burg on thistheme; and I can only imagine any great degree of favour. 


Modern Modes of Benevolence. 
cumstance was, that the Boers invaded the 


Henry Rogers, author of the “Eclipse of 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER. baptized in Malta. 


tractate on Free Prayer. Apropos of this | how it would be handled by Dr. Candlish, —————__ It was the perfect realization of the descrip- : 
. country, plundering the people, carrying off 

anhieny.# pare. benwe one = pone wee _ Dr. Guthrie, or Dr. Bruce. If the last of CAWNPORE tion given by the poet: Faith,” bas the following in his new book, | a pe as elites ee sonbtan ad became your enemy. Some of those whom DR. WATTS AND HIS HOST. 

brated ministers in Scotland, eminent alike| those I name is less spoken of than the ste ; “eqn the Acadian land, on the shores of the Rasin of Thinas, | ‘@¢ “‘ Greyson Letters,” lately published by | of them. During the time that he lived | he had treated in this manner would come : ; 

for the gift and the grace of praying, | others, it is certainly not because of any in- A wail of agony, a cry Distant secluded, still, the little village of Grand Pre | Gould and Lincoln: there, there were nine different forays, and | to church on his special invitation, and as| In 1712, Dr. Watts was seized with a 

interlard “his devotions with passages from | foriority as to original thought, or holy ex- I etna tine deep for tears, Lay in the fruitful valley, Vast meadows stretched tothe | ‘The waste of time and energy in canvass- | during that time not a single drop of blood | soon as the service was over they would | nervous fever, which continued for man 

the prayer-book. Now, though I kuow'not| ,.rience. His little work on Samson was| As if in one short moon were heaped Giving the village its namo, and pasture to flocks without | ing and speechifying, in gadding, and talk, | was spilt, therefore he could scarcely be- | come up and say, “You see I am here.” | months, and from the effects of which his 

that a drop of Jeanie Geddis’s blood was in justly characterized by the late Hugh Mil- The bitterness of years. ‘Dykes that the hands of the farmers had raised with labour | 80d gossip, (to say nothing of the provoca- | lieve the accounts of bloodshed which were | (A laugh.) And he believed that often , constitution never perfectly recovered. And 

my veins, an@though [ have no heart to hurl | },, a5 suited to make men wiser and better ; PE ges.c-y tives to vanity, &c.) occasioned by the | circulated. Having a knowledge of medi- | they regarded his og al as sacred, from | then it was that Sir Thomas and me Ab- 
; ’ pibeeastv: needless multiplication of these modern | cine, he frequently went among the tribes | some suspicion that by his medicines he | ney, having tempted him out to their charm- 


And spectral forms seem gliding by ing retreat at Theobald’s, made him their 


afresh the cutie-stool still kept tm retentis| isin a style «which 
: yle “which at one time re- ‘ : j igi i h He did 
. ‘ In some wild dream of night; Away to the northward modes of benevolence, is prodigious. A | that the Boers attacked, as well as among might bewitch them. (Laughter.) He di f 
hyp mig pam at age phe minds of Chalmers, and at another of Jere- mr ote ieks are ringing, a k despair . Blomidon ron, and the forests of old, and aloft on the | ¢¢ society” against the formation of any | the Boers themselves, and he found the | not remember that anything was cver stolen -‘ prisoner for life, and converted a week’s 
al aga y : Sea fogs pitched their tents, and mists from the mighty | needless societies would be an excellent | same sort of stories told alike by the Boers | from him. He never locked his door; he | visit into a delightful detention of five-and- 


my Taylor, but which in reality is Dr. 
Bruce’s own; a style which does not seem 
poor or bald, beside even the blank verse 
of the great master of English song. At | 
the risk of raiment and limbs, if not life, I 
pressed in to hear Dr. Guthrie, and was 
overwhelmed and melted by his appeals to 
sinners to come and receive a finished sal- | 
vation. Melfi do not go to him for protracted 


thirty years. “Here,” in the words of his 
biographer, Dr. Gibbons, “he enjoyed’ the 
uninterrupted demonstrations of the truest. 
friendship. Here, without any care of his 
own, he bad everything which could contri- 
bute to the enjoyment of life and favour 
the unwearied pursuit of his studies. Here 
he dwelt in a family, which, for piety, or- 
der, harmony and every virtue, was a house 


Sits brooding in its might. 
Looked meer happy valley, but ne’er from their station 


descen 


even left the windows open at night. In 
order to illustrate the simplicity of the na- 
tives, he recurred to the droughts of which 
he had formerly spoken. He ——a at 
that time had deputations waiting upon him 
in the evening, and they would say, “ Now, 
just make us a shower; everything is be- 
coming withered up, and if we dont have a 
shower we will have to disperse, and who 


and the natives. Sechele had been required 
to become the vassal of the neighbouring 
chief, and he answered, ‘God has placed 
me in this position, and here I will remain.” 
The natives never attacked the Boers, but 
at last the Boers attacked them; then the 
natives fought and killed a great many of 
them. And as a single drop of blood had 
never been shed before, of course he (Dr. 


sacred composition. ‘Those gollects, which 
I had often joined in with reverential 
admiration, seemed out of tune amidst the 
jnspired breathings of David and Jeremiah, 
were legitimately and beautifully 
x introduced at the same time. I could not 
help wondering at the gifted utterances of 
the véry minister to whom [ here allude, 


thing, and would be sure to find me a sub- 
scriber. The principle of ‘division of la- 
bour”’ in these social forms is run mad, and 
ought to be straight-waistcoated. 

Of course, all large objects which really 
require confefleracy, must have such organi- 
zations; who doubts it? But they should 
be as few as possible, and confined to ob- 
jects which are too vast and comprehensive 


And hopeless captives plead in vain, 
While fiendish shouts ariee; 

In vain is woman’s feeble voice, 
In vain are infant cries, 


_ The scene is still unchanged. The val- 
ley atill is there in its beauty, with its vast 
system of dykes, by which immense tracts of 
land have been reclaimed from the water. 
The huge promontory of Blomidon yet sends 
| ‘its giant shadows over those peaceful waters: 


In vain was noble daring there, 
To save one cherished head; 
The victor’s note of triumph met 


and who is known in more lands than one. | dedectiod: 
position or theologi eduction; every No echo from the dead. : ‘ sige . . . h to; j k of God. Here he had the privilege of a 

, ‘ MAN i “Still stands the forest primeval; but under the shade of | to dispense with them. This would econo- | Livingstone) got credit for the difference. | will you have to preach to; just make one ge 
AND ry py on a golden 4 The dead! ah, were they but the dead, mize money, agency, everything. But | The came and tore his | shower.” It was heartrending for him to | country recess, the fragrant bower, the 
i | PREACHING. ; geous clou igh imagination, and wit Cold, sadly silent now; : R we now see societies formed not only for all | books and smashed in his house. His work | hear those appeals, who was as anxious for spreading lawn, the flowery garden, and 
a ~ Bat to return, Mr. McLeod’s sermon was | 8:warmth of manner which disarms you of | ‘ d The simple Acadian peasant has passed great objects, but for the most trivial local | there was thus brought to a conclusion. rain as they were themselves. While using ee “ — ~ = _ 
aid his restoration 3 to yield him, 


Less heavy were the gathering clouds 


Upon that victor’s brow. his medical qualifications in the north, he 


found that he could cure the fever as well 
as any of their doctors could; but he al- 


The question then came before him what 
he was to do. There was no contending 
with those people, and he resolved to go 


away for ever, and nought but the work he 
accomplished and his tragic history remains. 
Yet we could not but think that many an 


ones; multiplied far beyond necessity, either 
by excessive subdivision of objects, or by 
want of consolidation when the objects are 


all doubt as to this being the result of in- 


ward feeling; while in the inviting and be- whenever he chose them, the most grateful 


intervals from his laborious studies, and 
enable him to return to them with redoubled 


a noble piece of free argumentation and 
But in that weltering court of blood, 


sionate eloquence. He spoke like a 
this oocasion, and you may judge 
n how untrammelled a manner, when I add 
that he read from several volumes, and even 
from Tuesday's Times. The secret of the 
effects produced by his preaching is, that 
his heart is bursting with the very emotion 
which he seeks to cause. I need scarcely 
add that he used no manuscript; sometimes 
he does ‘so;.‘but' this'was one of the dis- 
courses which cannot be written. There 
were several generous allusions to our own 
country in this delightful sermon, which 
ratified me all the more as contrasted with 
he crude, ignorsnt,. and fiery attacks of 
many, on what they think American tolera- 
tion of sin. Mr. MoLeod’s vindication of 
Missions, his. plea. for , national mercy, and | 
his retorts upon the infidel pry, were tri- 
umphant.. Bat most of the-time I was too 
near breaking out into tears to sit as a critic. 
When, on another occasion, I heard Mr. 


seeching and compelling strain, I suppose 
him equal to any man since Whitefield. His 
condition of health forbids him to preach 
more than once a day. Surely this land isa 


of useful and eloquent men are altogether 
unseen and unheard by the superficial tra- 
veller. 
SCOTCH OHARACTERISTICS. 

In reply to the feeble stuff which we 
have occasionally had, as from ‘ Pews’” 
against ‘Pulpit,’ we may again quote 
Hugh Miller, who sat in pews, and never 
flattered pulpit: «‘We have been told,” 
says Hugh Miller in the Witness, ‘of a very 


- interesting and worthy man—Gilbert Burns, 


the brother of the poet, (and this by a high 
authority on the subject, his own son,) that 
he used to feel indigaant.at hearing it urged, 
as was.at one time the fashion that the old 
Presbyterian Scotch owed theit high moral 


MeLeod preach’ on Sabbath afternoon, I 
was "really lifted “ip to ‘consider that God 


training to the parish schools. It was not 
from the parish schools, he has often said 


field which the Lord hath blessed. Hundreds | 


_ Stern thoughts of vengeance throng; 
And who shall stay the lifted arm 
Nerved by so foul a wrong? 


We weep the dead on battle-field, 
But gentle thoughts and proud 
Blend strangely in the mourner’s heart 
Like flowers strewed o’er a shroud. 


But these !—there are no words to paint 
The thoughts that haunt and burn— 

Horror on borror! from that scene 

_ Brave hearts with loathing turn. 


Why was it thus?—be mute; beware 
A question of His ways 

Who suffered it to be, for yet 
Man’s wrath shall hymn Llis praise. 


We know not how, we know not when, 
But nearer draws the time; 
‘When earth, ruled by the “Prince of Peace,”’ 
No more shall reek with crime. 
M. Mackay. 


Evangeline still lives, and that in a thou- 
sand abodes of poverty and want are to be 
met ministering spirits, who, chastened by 
sorrow and affliction, have learned to sym- 
pathize with the destitute, and to comfort 
the mourner. 

At Kentville, seventy miles from Hali- 
fax, we spent a quiet Sabbath. Stopping 
at a small country inn, which, at the first 
glance, presented anything but a promising 
appearance, yet which seemed designed to 
teach us that first impressions are not 
always to be trusted. We drove up to it, 
after trying to obtain lodging at two other 
places, with a feeling of desperation, and 
anticipating anything but pleasant accom- 
modation. We left on Monday morning 
with the full conviction that we had had 
our money’s worth. We had been waited 
| upon, without being compelled to pay enough 
to bribe an alderman. And had slept in 


Inverness, Scotland, 23d September, 1857. 


| quiet, without the horrible tortures of those 


nearly identical; all the purposes in view 
might just as well be secured by half the 
number. It is quite humiliating to think 
of the loss of time and patience, of breath, 
mouey, and oratory that all this entails. 
‘No sooner does some benévolent crotchet 
enter the mind of some philanthropic gen- 
tleman or lady, straightway a “Committee” 
must be formed, and meetings—weekly, 
monthly, and annual—held; the post ac- 
tively plied; placards and reports printed; 
circulars issued; and, in short, all the usual 
machinery set in motion—to the infinite 
plague of quiet souls like myself, and of 
multitudes who have much more important 
business to attend to, and cannot fiod time 
for it. Nor can it be concealed that the 
expense of these “organizations,” if they 
multiply at the present rate, will in due 
time swallow up no small portion of the 
capital of benevolence. No wonder s0 
many of these “societies” languish, and 
that their whole history is but a continued 


series of ‘‘ appeals.” 


north. Towards the south there were a 
great many missionaries already. But here 
he might just go back a little, and advert 
to his crogsiog the desert. That occurred 
previous to the longest of his journeys. 
The natives always said that beyond the 
desert there was a large lake across which 
people went in wooden boats, and all at- 
tempts hitherto to go there had failed. The 
lake he found to lie in 20° south. South of 
that they had a very arable country, and 
beyond 20° they came to a country very 
well watered. In the south they had to go 
sometimes four days withouta drop of water 
—they could not get a drop of water for the 
oxen. North of 20°, however, he travelled 
about 100 miles, and never wanted water 
for a single day. It was through the assist- 
ance of Sechele that he crossed the desert, 
although that chief had declared at first that 
they would never get across. Dr. Living- 
stone then proceeded to describe his trave 

northward, alluding to the assistance in 
opening up this part of the country render- 


ways kept on good terms with the latter. 
Their treatment of diseases was very ab- 
surd, but he never said a word against the 
treatment of any of his fellow-practitioners 
before the patient. (Loud laughter.) He 
used to take them aside when it was neces- 
sary, and persuaded them to change the 
treatment. He could not attend to all the 
cases brought before him; he only took 
charge of the more serious ones. Thus, the | 
native doctors saw that he was not anxious 
to take their practice out of their hands— | 

a laugh)—and they were very good friends. 

he only persons he could not get on with 
were the rain-makers—they were what might 
be called the quacks of Sthe profession. 
(Laughter.) If, on inquiring at one of 
these doctors where he was taught, you got 
for an answer—“O, I was taught among 
the bushmen”—then be sure that man was 
a quack; but if the man replied that he 
was taught by his father, or that the know- 
ledge of drugs was in the family, then they 
might conclude that the man had really 


vigour and delight.” : 


n all the annals of hospitality there is 
“cA ition,” 


which! now fill the. six-collec- 
qusrtos, we are all of us debtors of the 
gefierous knight and bis geatle lady; 

the 


of 
who, in the cade:of 
servants when sick, :remem- 
bers those-who visit them.—-.Vorth British 


Review. , | 
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India to the 
of ‘our missionary friends as being 
_ generally in the same circumstances as were 


SATURDAY, Ootober 31, 1857. 


Jest, contain: advices from ‘Upper 


répotted iu former accounts ; but they tend 
greatly to ‘relieve the apprehensions that 
were felt as to the safety of the missionaries 
and Others in the fort at Agra. Their 
health had been. preserved, and no further 
attempts had been, made to molest them by 
the mutinous Sepoys,... The telegraphic 
despatches, in-pdvence of the next mail, 
report the state of public affairs nearly to 

end of August. The genetal ‘complex- 
ion of: these despatches isin a high degree 
favourable to the British. These despatches 
speak also of Agra, mentioning that two 
expeditions had been made sgainst the in- 
surgents, in towns nineteen and thirty miles 
distant; which were both attended with suc- 
cess; and which at; any rate showed the 
stronger position of the Earopeans at that 


At the Aber® places where’ the ‘mis- | 


siohs Of out’ Church have been varied on, 


- to change of material interest is reported ; 


nor anything more definite concerning the 
Fattehgurb missionaries. 


rrom: Da. James W. ALEXAN- 
prr.—The interesting letter from the Rev. 
James W. Alexander, D.D. on our first 
page, 'we-are sure will be most acceptable 
p all our readers. Dr. Alexander reached 
New York in the Baltic on the 25th inst. 
much improved in health by his foreign 
ur. 
tbe Rev. Mr. Van Dyke of Brooklyn, 
New. York, with whose letters our readers 
lave been favoured, returned by the Van- 
derbilt a week or two since. 
_ Sxnop or Synod 
met at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, on the 22d 
inst., and. was. opened with an appropriate 
and able discourse from the Rev. Dr. Spots- 
woud, Moderator. The Rev. D. X. Jun- 
kin, D.D., was~chosen Moderator, and the 
Rev. J. H. Mason Knox, and Rev. John 
Thomas, Clerks. The sessions of the Synod 
were continued so far into the present week, 
that we have not been able to get a report 
of the proceedings to the close, in time for 
this issue of our paper, and therefore post- 
pone the whole till next week. de 
Day or Fastina anp Prayer.—The 
Synod of New York has appointed the 5th 
of November, Thursday next, as a day of 
fasting, humiliation and prayer in the 


- eburches under its care, on account of the 


present commercial distress, and the disas- 
tere to our India Missions. The pastoral 
letter of the Synod, in another part of this 
paper, is a document eminently suited to 
the times, and may well be pondered and 
practised upon by all. | : 


Inauauration or Dr. THORNWELL.— 
The Rev. James H. Thornwell, D. D., was 
inaugurated Professor of Theology in: Col- 
tinbia Seminary, South Carolina, on the 
18th inet. The inaugural address ofthe 
Professor is spoken of by the Southern 
Preshyierian, whose editor had the pleasure 
of hearing it, as a masterly effort. The 
Rev. Dr. Smyth, of Charleston, delivered 


the charge to Dr. Thornwell. 


LAFAYETTE CoLLeGe.—The Trustees of 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsylvania, 
ata meeting held on the 27th inst., by a 
unanimous vote, elected the Rev. G. W. 


MeoPhail, D. D., President of the College, 


and Mr. Marsh, Professor of English Litera- 
ture and Philology. Dr. McPhail and Mr. 
Marsh are both tried men, and have proved 
highly acceptable. The College is now in a 
condition which should be eminently satis- 
factory to its friends. We trust its career 
will be onward and upward. 

The following gentlemen were also elected 
to fill the vacancies in the Board of Trus- 


tees of the College, viz. the Rev. William 


P. Breed of Philadelphia, the Rev. John 
Squier, of Maryland, and Herman J. Lom- 
baert, Esq., of Altoona, Pennsylvania. 


Aw Exampie.—The United Presbyte- 


rian Church of Scotland has raised ninety 
thousand dollars for the «Aged and Infirm 
Minister’s Scheme.” Here is an example 
for our own Church, which, although larger 
and richer, has done comparatively little 
for this object. 

_ So THEY WOULD HAVE 1r.—The Ame- 
rican Presbyterian smarting under the af- 
flictions which have visited the New-school 
Presbyterian Church, insists upon it that 
our branch of the Church is full of the 
seeds of dismemberment. Had it read the 
explanatory letter of Dr. MacMaster, and 
been acquainted with the true grounds of 
the action of the Synods which sustain the 
Northwestern Seminary on its new basis, 
it could scarcely have comprised them un- 
der the same head of agitating anti-sla- 
very, which has rent the New-school body. 
Shrewd as our contemporary may be in de- 
tecting the evidence of this agitating spirit 
in the Professors and Synods named, we 
are still of opinion that no such evidence 
exists. If it be their intention to disturb 
the peace of the Church, and abandon the 
present conservative ground, they have at 
least not signified it by their acts, or in 
such a way as to encourage the exultant 
hopes of the American Presbyterian, which, 
on the principle that misery loves company, 
wishes it to be so. The logic of our Ame- 
rican neighbour as to the predicted agita- 


tions, is somewhat on this wise, «Several 


of the Old-school Presbyteries and Sy- 
nods in thé’West have declared their con- 
durrence in the acts of the General As- 
sembly. on slavery, the Professors of the 
new Northwestern Seminary have done the 
same, aiid the Southern Presbyteries and 
Synods have always been satisfied with 
these acts, not one of them ever having 
giving the slightest indication to the con- 
trary, eryo, there is going to be a rending 
seatider of the Old-school.” There’s logic 

Perhaps it would be as well for our con- 


_ temporary toremsin quict. His own Gene- 


tal Assembly i to meet again, and judging 
rom. the pest of jta suicidal tendencies, it 
la not likely to where. i now 
ia: has-beated elements which ara very 
likely-to- show themselves in another ebuli. 
tion, whieh! may little too. much. for 
the éonductors' of: that journal. to.stand. 
At any rate’ let each party charitably hope 
‘the best for its neighbour, and wait for fu- 
ture developments. 


“| spoon de 
thrifty industry. “In the meantime there 


who lave been thrown into a pro- 


méto do? Each 


— 


Lord what wilt thou have 


| has a soml saved, sinners around him 
| to Ke instruéted, the poor to.be aided, the 
Cheérch to be, sustained, a world to 


their feet the thousands, of all 
miscuous heap. The eountry itself is sound 
‘at the core. It has material wealth which 
will soon ‘be made the basis of: new and 


“will necessarily be suffering; which must 


| 


be patiently borne, and charitably relieved: 
The crash, however, which we have just 
experienced, should: teach lessons of wis- 
dom. There‘would have been no paralyzing 
panic, under the actually prosperous condi- 
tion of our country, had there not been just 
misgivings that a wrong and unjustifiable 
principle in business had been too generally 
adopted.. Each one, conscious of his own 
guilt, in risking everything in the hope of 
ing much, naturally distrusted his 
neighbour, who might be doing the same; 
and hence all that was necessary was an 
alarm to betray the sandy foundation on 
which they were. building. Recent revela- 
tions have enlightened us on some matters 


of which we were before ignorant. Such. 


cases as these have been exposed. Mr. A. 
suspends payment; his liabilities are con- 
fessed to amount to one..million and a half, 
to meet which be has agsets to the amount 
of one million five hundred and forty thou- 
send dollars; that'is, if all his assets are 
good he could pay his debts, and have a 
surplus of forty thousand dollars. This is 
among the favourable cases, for many have 


no surplus to show, but large deficiencies. 


safe basis. 


**’But let us take this favourable case of 
Mr. A. How has he been living with this 
small capital. He has built for himself a 
splendid mansion, and furnished it sump- 
tuously. He has kept his carriage; he 
has indulged his family in the greatest 
extravagance, and lived in luxury. In 
short, he has been annually spending, to 
maintain this state, twenty thousand dol- 
lars! Now, here is a man of forty thou- 
sand dollars capital, which he may call 
his oWn, spending one half the amount, 
and yet reputed to be doing a most 
prosperous business, and enjoying large 
wealth! If this be a right and honest 
principle on which to conduct business, 
we are too obtuse to understand it. It 
is sad to think, too, that there have been 
men who have achieved a reputation ‘for 
piety and benevolence by giving twenties of 
thousands to build churches, who at such a 
day of reckoning as this, cannot show 
enough to pay their creditors. The wealth 
of hundreds, for which they were perhaps 
envied, has now been shown to be a grand 
and imposing sham. What right, we ask, 
have men to so use the facilities of credit, 
as to endanger the reputation and pros- 
perity of our country? And what right 
have moneyed institutions to play into the 
hands of such men by loaning them hun- 
dreds of thousands? Surely there should 
be a reform. Business should be kept ona 
Enormous speculations should 
be discontinued. Banks should be more 
discriminating. Where there is not actual 
wealth, families should live economically, 
within their means, and not on the money 
of others, incautiously entrusted to their 


hands. 


BARREN FIG-TREE. 


HE principal object of planting a fig- 
tree is not for shade or ornament, but 
for fruit. If it fails to realize expectation 
in regard to its fruitfulness, it is nothing 
better than a cumberer of the ground. So 
Christ regarded the matter both in its 
natural and spiritual bearings, in the utter- 
ance of one’of his striking parables. The 
fig-tree was ekpected to yield fruit, due 
time was afforded for this purpose, and 
even after its sterility appeared to be deter- 
mined, the period of forbearance, as well 
as of additional culture, was prolonged, 
before its final destruction as a useless 
cumberer. There is no mistaking the 
purport of Christ’s teaching inthis. Every 
one who becomes a member of the visible 
Church, is expected to bring forth fruit; if 
he fails in this, his doom is certain, what- 
ever may be the forbearance extended to 
him. It is a remark too well founded, that 
a large proportion of those who unite with 
the Church fail in this particular, they 
are unfruitful, and after the lapse of years, 
if they are looked to for fruit, they make a 
display of leaves only. That they so long 
cumber the ground, and occupy the places 
of more hopeful plants, is to be attributed 
solely to the Divine forebearance. The 
Lord surely has a right to expect from all 
his creatures a filial spirit, a ready obedi- 
ence, and a life of devotion to him; and he 
has imposed peculiar obligations on those 
who profess submission to him, to verify 
the sincerity of their profession by bring- 
ing forth much fruit. Nay, they have vol- 
untarily assumed such obligations, and it is 
only by falsifying their profession that they 
exhibit no holy fruits. They say we are 
fig-trees, the planting of the Lord, and yet 
they afe as unproductive as the bramble. 
Now, on this general subject, we say the 
Lord has a right to expect of us more than 
a fruitless profession. All the requisite 
facilities are given to us for this purpose. 
Like the fig-tree, we are planted in a good 
soil and carefully cultivated; we have the 
requisite instruction in his holy word, the 
requisite helps in his ordinances, the requi- 
site encouragement in his promises, and the 
all-sufficient aid of his Holy Spirit. We 
are not left in ignorance or helplessness. 
We know what our Lord’s will is, and we 
know where our strength lies to fulfil it. 
We have no austere master to deal with, 
who expects to gather where he has not 
strewed, and no stern necessity forces us 


.back from advancing in the Divine life. 


God requires us to fulfil our promises by 
improving our privileges, and if we fail, it 
is by our own default. We cannot say we 


‘have no talent to improve, no time or op- 


portunity to make it productive, for God 
always bestows the talent before he says, 
Occupy till I come. If we fail, it must be 
from disinclination, indolence, indifference, 
or from being absorbed in other and lower 
pursuits. Hence, if professing Christians 
render no true and hearty service to God, 
they not only incur the charge of unfruit- 
fulness, but expose themselves to the hazard 
of being utterly cut off as cumberers of the 
ground. It is not a mere peradventure 
that this will be their doom. In the gov- 
ernment of God it is a fixed fact. It must 
be so. Cut it down, why should it cumber 
the ground? The sentence may be delayed, 
not averted.” God’s forbearance has a limit, 
and his own honour requires a vindication. 


. It will not be enough to say, Lord, we eat 


and drink in thy presence, we call ourselves 


| disciples—if we do not the things which he 


uires. 
The obvious course to be pursued by 
every professed disciple is to inquire, What 


| ain I doing for the Lord? By what kind 


of faith and works-do I illustrate my pro- 
fession?. Am I living ia all good conscience 
before God and man, and bringing forth 
the fruits of righteousness? Or, if the in- 
quisition result in the conviction of entire 
uselessness with a dead faith and dead 


| works, then the anxious inquiry should be, 


this incident. 


whom the: gospel is to be; preac 
one is without his department of duty to 


and} fill, and will every one now arouse and work. 


> 


of the barren fig-tree? ‘ 


in earnest, or will they still incur the doom 


SPURGEON AND SLAVERY. 


E following is one of the choice arti. 


cles with which an English paper re- 
gales ite readers: 3 
~ An American minister called upon Mr. 
Spurgeon, and said, in the conversation, 
that he bad a con tion in the States of 
three thousand people. Spurgeon—And 
have you blacks in your congregation? 
Jonathan—O, yes. And do you all wor- 


ship together, or have you partitions and 


curtains? , the blacks are behind a cur- 
tain. And do you take the Lord’s Supper 
with the blacks behind a curtain? O, yes. 


Now, Sir, do you know what a monomaniac | 


is? O, yes. Well, Sir, I am a monomani- 
ac—a monomaniac on the subject of slavery. 
(And Spurgeon dashed his hands into his 


‘pocket, and, bringing out his penknife, 


opened it.) Yes, Sir, I’m a perfect mono- 
maniac. I’ve no control “over myself, Sir. 
And if you stay here ten minutes longer, I 
may put this knife inte your hypocritical 
bosom. So I warn you.’ Be off, Sir! be 
off! I feel it rising in me. Be off, I say. 
(And he hastled Jonathan to the door, 
nervously handling his knife all the while. ) 
And did you really mean to stick the fel- 
low? said the friend to whom he related 
the story. Why, no, said he, perhaps not 
quite that; but I’m going to America be- 
fore long, and I wanted them to know be- 
fore I go that they won’t humbug me about 
slavery.” 

We entirely discredit the genuineness of 
It bears the evidence of its 
manufacture on its front. The American 
clergyman who administers the Lord’s Sup- 
per behind a curtain is an utter fiction, and 
we should be exceedingly sorry to believe 
that Mr. Spurgeon is such a man as is here 
represented. 


PUSEYITE EXODUS. 


HE London Morning Advertiser gives 
the following item of ecclesiastical in- 
telligence. 
‘We have this day an announcement to 
make which will create no small sensation in 
the religious world. Weare in a position to 


_ state, that by far the most extensive and im- 


portant secession which has yet taken place 
from the Church of England to the Church 
of Rome may be confidently looked for in a 
few weeks at the furthest—very probably 
before the close of the present week. We 
can state, indeed, that so far as regards six 
or seven clergymen, it was actually deter- 
mined that the process of going over from 
the Anglican Church to Popery should be 
gone through on Thursday or Friday, but 
at the very urgent entreaties of some of the 
Tractarian friends of the embryo seceders, 
they have agreed to defer the formal 
step for a few days longer. . . . It is a cu- 
rious fact that at least ten of the clergymen 
in the category to which we allude, who 
are determined to throw themselves into 
the arms of the Romish Church, are un- 
married. We believe that a majority of 
their numbers are members of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford; and on Tuesday the pro- 
priety of postponing the step was matter 
of serious deliberation among the leading 
Tractarians in Oxford. Some Puseyite cler- 
gymen left London for the express purpose 
of attending the private meeting referred to. 
Among the laymen whose counsels have 
been sought in this matter is a well-known 
Tractarian who occupies a high position in 
monetary circles, and who has been at the 
head of the affairs of the Bank of England. 
Several of the embryo seceders are clergy- 
men of standing in the literary as well as 
ecclesiastical world.” 


CONSISTENCY. 


HEN practice accords with profession 
there is consistency. Hypocrisy, on 

the contrary, is where the conduct is in 
COntradiction to the profession. It is ex- 
Pected of a Christian not only that he 
Should heartily receive by faith the great 
principles of revealed religion, but mani- 


fest the sincerity and honesty of his belief. 


by living in strict accordance with these. 
The tree is to be made good, and then the 
good fruit is to be the evidence of the 
change. Whileno Christian is, in this life, 
fully able to keep all the commandments of 
God both in the letter and in their compre- 
hensive spirit, and the best and most con- 
scientious will have reason to lament their 
failures and short-comings, this will never 
justify the reduction of the standard, even 
mentally, on our part, or contentment with 
a very partial success in fulfilling the law 
of our Lord. God's claims remain unal- 
terable, and the whole energy of our being 
is to be exerted in coming up to these claims. 
In this way alone any thiug like consis- 
tency is to be attained. Alas! how little 
of this honest attempt is made. The most 
promising beginners too often slack their 
efforts, and either through discouragement, 
or from the force of example, lower their 
tone and intermit their exertions to be holy 
as God is holy. Others content themselves 
with moderate efforts and attainments, and 
why should they not? They come up to the 
standard of many who have been much 
longer in the Church than themselves, and 
why should they be ambitious to excel 
them? Why should their consciences be 
so scrupulous, and their rules so strict, 
while others carry their Christian profession 
so easily? - Here is one class of Christians 
deeply immersed in worldly business; an- 
other very much influenced by fashion and 
the pride of life; another very liberal in 
their interpretation of worldly conformity ; 
and another far from strict in their devo- 
tions on the Sabbath, or any other day, and 
why should others expose themselves to re- 
mark by too much fastidiousness? If a 
professing Christian is as good as the aver- 
age, what more should be expected? 

When any one suffers himself to reason in 
this way, his principles will inevitably be 
relaxed, and the light of his Christian ex- 
ample will be obscured. From the highest to 
the lowest views of Christian obligation the 
decline is very gradual, and in each suc- 
cessive step almost imperceptible. When- 
ever a Christian asks of his conscience a 
slight relaxation of demand, or begins to 
interpret the law of God on what some call 
a liberal, but what is really a low principle, 
he may calculate on exposing himself to the 
charge of inconsistency. No one can expect 
to surmount a height by stepping back- 
wards, He that would be a Christian be- 
yond reproach, must strain every nerve to 
go onward and upward; to parley with con- 
science about the smallest amount of service 
with which it will be satisfied, is the proof 
of a hollow-hearted profession, which will 
neither bring honour to God nor happiness 
to its possessor. 

One professor is worldly, and reads his 
business-letters and newspapers on the Sab- 
bath; another countenances his family in 
conforming to fashion, and is liberal in his 
views about operas and dancing; still an- 
other has higher loves than those for Zion's 
prosperity and Christ’s glory, and is more 
interested in every pursuit than that of 


| his body und 


bed. No. 


lees at case than when left with God and 
their own souls, We say that the Church 
fisible embraces many, many such ; ‘hut are 
théy the men who grow fh prace, and whose 
light shines more and more to the perfect 
day? 
The warld‘is consistent.’ have no 
faith about a depraved nature, the necessity 
of conversion, the indispensableness of holi- 
ness, the retributions of eternity, the obli- 
gations of the divine law, and in accord- 
ance with this disbelief, they live for the 
gratification of the present. The Now is 
every thing to them, the HEREAFTER no- 
thing. So far they are not hypocrites. Sad 
is it, however, that those who make infi- 
nitely higher and holier professions, should 
be no more better in their practice! 


TRADITION CONCERNING PETER. 


HE too well known Dr. Pusey, in a ser- 
mon preached at Oxford, referring to 
Peter, affirmed that after his denial of the 
Lord, ‘‘some lentile broth, of the daily 
value of one farthing, was, for his whole 
life long, his penitential food!” That is, 
the apostle, with all the work he had to 
perform, all the toil of travel he had to 
encounter, relied for his sustenance and for 
the supply of his wasted bodily energies, on 
a farthing’s worth of pea soup per day! 


‘And this was done by way of penance. 


His life, then, was sustained by a life-long 
miracle. We read that on a certain occa- 
sion Peter became “ very hungry and would 
have eaten, but while they made ready, he 
fell into atrance.”’ That heshould been 
very hungry, on the supposition of his meagre 
allowance, might readily be conceived; but 
that he should have been s0 eager to eat his 
broth, and that the people with whom he 
lodged should have been so long making 
ready his half-farthing’s worth of slim diet 


quite so easy to imagine. That Dr. Pusey 
should drivel in this way is quite natural. 
Tradition is of higher authority with him 
than Scripture, and besides, he had, as a 
Papist monger, an object to accomplish in 
representing Peter as atoning for his sin by 
penance and maceration of his body after the 
pretended ascetism of the Popish Church in 
the present day. What, however, shall we 
say of the editor of the Episcopal Banner 
of the Cross, who stands by the Doctor, and 
regards him as supported in his assertion 
by the ample authority of Gregory Nazian- 
zen, Bishop of Constantinople! Who can 
doubt after that the story of the pea broth? 
But this editor goes further. 
of the artful and disguised efforts of Dr. 
Pusey—a Papist at heart while living on 
Protestant support—by which he has led 
many of the Established clergy to renounce 
Protestantism and throw themselves into 
the arms of the Pope, he says of him: 

‘Dr. Pusey is too holy a man, his exam- 
ample and pious ministrations and character 
are too well known by all, to make him a 
profitable object of evangelical detraction 
and persecution.” | 

And again: | 

‘¢ Tf all were like-minded with Dr. Pusey, 
there would be far more holiness, charity, 
and self-sacrifice in the Church than there 
now ie, or is likely to be introduced by 
warring with him.” 


MAN’S ABILITY. 


HE New York Independent, in one arti- 
cle of its last issue, assails the Assem- 
bly’s Catechism for holding that man, in 
consequence of the fall, is “utterly indis- 
posed, disabled, and made opposite yato all 
that is spiritually good, and wholly inclined 
to all evil, and that continually,” a fact, 
not only every where proved or taken fox 
granted in the Scriptures, but amply and 
painfully exemplified in the universal his- 
tory of our race; and yet in the very 
column preceding this assault, in one of its 
rare practical articles, in referring to the 
marvellous fact that men do not love God, 
it holds the following language, which looks 
very like an endorsement of the doctrines 
of the Catechism. 

‘‘It is the marvel of human depravity ! 
It shows how central and radical in us is 
that UN GODLINEsS, as the Scriptures ex- 
actly and most expressively describe it— 
that want of moral likeness to God—which 
hinders us from coming into sympathy with 
Him, makes us blind to the majesty and 
beauty of His character, and makes us 
deaf to the constant, many-voiced, and 
most searching invitations of His works 
and His word! We do not love God— 
though He speaks to us in all things with- 
in us and around us, in flowers and streams, 
and seasons and stars, though He speaks to 
us most impressively through His prophets, 
and above all by His Son, who was the 
very expression of him—we do not love 
God, because we are by nature averse to 
Him; are afraid of Him through sin; are 
ashamed and unwilling to confess our guilt 
to Him; because we love the world and its 
goods, and its transient pleasures more na- 
turally than Him who made the world, and 
who ever rules over it! We need no other 
demonstration than this—in any outstand- 
ing and violent wickedness, any wreck and 
riot of human passions, trampling on law, 
destroying property, or assailing human life 
—to show the depth and the strength of 
our depravity !” 


AMERICAN CHURCH IN PARIS. 


HE Boston Traveller states that the 
Rev. Dr. Kirk, who went out to es- 
tablish an American Church in Paris, re- 
ports favourably of the enterprise. In an 
address to his people on the subject he is 
reported to have said: 

‘In Paris there is a large American 
community, numbering some seven hundred 
permanently, and two thousand annually, 
and they need the influence of an Ame- 
rican church amid the seductive scenes of 
that gay capital, to aid them in resisting 
temptation, and the presence of a pastor to 
strengthen and sustain them. “‘‘I, indeed,” 
said Mr. Kirk, “‘could make only a feeble 
beginning, for we were dependent on the 
courtesy of our French brethren to furnish 
us a room for worship. Yet the work was 
begun in ten days after my arrival, and it 
will, I trust, never cease. And the pulpit 
has already been occupied by clergymen 
from five or six different denominations, as 
an indication of the entirely catholic char- 
acter of the enterprise.” 

There is still another aspect of the enter- 
prise, said the preacher, which has great 
importance, but which requires great ueli- 
cacy in the statement of it. Two spies are 
said to favour us with their presence at all 
our worship in* Paris, and probably every- 
thing I shall say to-day about this work, 
will be reported in Paris within twenty 
days. The Emperor is liberal and large- 
hearted. But there are some other parties 
of whom I cannot say thesame. No race of 
men have a higher idea of their own civili- 
zation than the French. Yet if the proper 
man is chosen for that post, he can greatly 
benefit that kind-hearted and susceptible 
people. I never met people whom I regard 
as more accessible or more open to the pow- 
er of religious conversation. 

He acknowledged the goodness of God in 
leading him through the difficulties of the 
task. The want of harmony: had always 
been an insuperable barrier to its execution. 
In order to have .the services truly Ameri- 


can, no one denomination of. Christians 


could have heen conformed entirely to their 
taste and custém 


leavenly-mindedess; and-others are-iever™ 


that he through weariness fell asleep, is not | 


In full view | 


toms. . None, however; seemed 
dy e the needed compromise. 
is difficulty, s¢id he, met me at the com- 

ncement. The Episcopalian wanted. a 
ll conformity ta the of his church ; 
the ee protested against the litur- 

was.-reported as.trimming and 
succumbing, because I did not doggedly in- 
insist én having things just as I preferred. 
But this difficulty has been overcome, not 
indeed.t> the satisfaction of all, but to the 
securing of harmonizing action among good 
men from all ranks. 

Some difficulty was experienced from French 
laws, and other reasons in getting a site for 
a church, and opposition came from at least 
different sources in America, but finally 
every-obstacle was removed, and an elegant 
house of worship was erected in a position 
toward which the better class of ‘buildings 
was retreating from the pressure of busi- 
ness at the centre. All immediate pecuni- 
ary demands would soon be met, and it was 
hoped our countrymen would come readily 
forward to pay the funded debt. It was a 
difficult, to some extent a secular work, but 
none but American clergymen could have 
carried it forward through all its stages, and 
placed it on the basis it now stands on. 


GENERAL ‘HavELook.—This distin- 
guished soldier, for whose safety much 
anxiety is felt, surrounded as he was by 
mutineers at Cawnpore, and who has so sig- 
nally distinguished himself in the India 
difficulties, was represented, int a paragraph 
which: we -copied from an English jour- 
nal, as a member of the Baptist Church, 
to the peculiarities of which he was 
much attached. It is now stated in the 
Irish Presbyterian Magazine, that he is a 
member of the Irish Presbyterian Mission 
Church at Bonn, and that during the whole 
of Mr. Graham’s ministry in that city, he 
and his family were regular and earnest 
members of his congregation. Whether 
Baptist or Presbyterian, he is no doubt a 
Christian man and a gallant - soldier. 


Forty-sixtH PsaALM.—We find the fol- 
‘lowing pleasing version of the forty-sixth 
Psalm in one of our foreign papers, where 
it is attributed to an “Irish dignitary,” and 
is recommended as suitable to be used at 
the present crisis of British affairs. 


God is our refuge in distress— 
Our safeguard in the wilderness, 

Our shelter from the storm; 
Though winds and waves a conflict make, 
‘Though earth’s foundations reel and shake, 

We need not feel alarm. 


A peaceful river softly lows 

In tranquil streams to gladden those 
Who put their trust in God ; 

Within his holy place they feel 

The comfort of his presence still, 
While oceans roll abroad. 


What, though the heathen madly rage, 

And kingdoms in fierce war engage, 
When God senda forth his voice; 

He makes the glittering spear to bend, 

Sends peace to earth’s remotest end, 
And bids the world rejoice. 


Be still, and know that he is God ; 
He rules the earth with iron rod, 
And sits enthroned above ; 
He dwells with those who own his name, 
The God of Jacob still the same— 
The God of peace and love. 


Dr. BRECKINRIDGE’S THEOLOGY.—The 
periodical press extend to this volume the 
praise which it deserves as a work of great 
ability and originality. The New York 
Evangelist sums up its notice of the work 
in the following words: Me 

‘‘The tone of the book is earnest and liv- 
ing. Polemics are sedulously banished from 
it. It occasionally opens up new and unex- 
pected views of divine truth, and of man’s 
condition. It has much in it to feed tha 

' faith of the “ penitent and believing follower 
of the Saviour of Sinners,’ to whom it is 
dedicated. It is from the author’s own 
miod, and a manly exposition of his views. 
It has almost nothing of historical material, 
and its Biblical proofs are much more slight 
than we should have anticipated. But it is 
written with an energy, which will keep 
the attention of many unprofessional read- 
ers. So far as it goes, it will help to re- 
deem theology from the reproach of being 
merely a trite and formal science, containing 
not much besides abstract definitions.” 

We are gratified to learn that the first 
edition of this great work was at once ex- 
hausted, and that the publishers have had 
some difficulty in filling orders, so rapidly 
have they come in. Such a fact is unpre- 
cedented in the history of works on Sys. 
tematic Theology. What becomes of the 
taunts as to fossillized orthodoxy now? 

We take this occasion to say, that ona 
more careful examination we find that Dr. 
Breckinridge does give the ‘‘argument from 
design,” a fact which had at drst escape 
our notice. : 


— 


Very ACCOMMODATING.—It is said that 
at Sing Sing prison, New York, fish are 
served up on Fridays to satisfy the religious 
scruples of the Roman Catholic inmates. 
It is to be presumed that there are many of 
this class within the walls of the prison, 
and as their consciences are too sensitive to 
permit them to eat flesh on Friday, they 
must be accommodated with fish. Of course 
we find no fault with the managers of the 
penitentiary in making this special provi- 
sion, but we cannot help wondering of what 
material a conscience is made, which can 
remain quiet while its owner is engaged in 
theft, drunkenness, and murder, and _ be- 
comes at once alarmed if he be asked to 
eat meat on Friday. God’s law forbids 
crime of all kinds, but does not prohibit the 
use of flesh on Friday; but the rules of 
holy Church do, and, of course, they must 
have the preference. Is not that a grand 
delusion, which can so bewilder and lead 
astray the souls of multitudes? 


THe Rev. Dr. Evy.—The American 
Presbyterian has the following notice of 
this once conspicuous clergyman, who has 
been for so many years secluded from pub- 
lic labour: 

“Rev. Dr. Ely, once so prominent in 
church affairs, still survives, but he is so 
enfeebled by paralysis, as to be unable to 


After five years absence, he was lately led 
to Old Pine Street, to commune, probably, 
for the last time, where he once ministered 
nearly twenty-two years. His silent pres- 
ence created a deep sensation.” 

It was our happiness to be on the most 
friendly and intimate terms with this ven- 
erable clergyman from almost our boyhood, 
and it was to us a subject of sincere sorrow, 
that we were constrained to take opposite 
sides with him, in the great controversy 
which resulted in the sundering of the 
Presbyterian Church. Often did we par- 
take of his generous hospitality in the days 
of his prosperity, and he, among the first, 
was our counsellor in regard to the new 
divinity which was then making its en- 
croachments upon our Church. <A more 
kind and genial spirit we never met with, 
and the memory of our early acquaintance 
with him is still fragrant. In the sad re- 
verses which befel him, he had our sympa- 
thy, and we felt confident that his errors 
were those of judgment, and not of the 
heart. Now shattered, by the providence 
of God, in body and mind, we doubt not 
he has a secure anchor hold, and when the 
last storms of life shall have swept over 


him, that a peaceful haven awaits him. 


| ledge unto salvation. 


hold intelligent converse with his friends.” 


the Presbyterian. | 
‘DR. BRECKINRIDGE’S THEOLOGY 
Messrs. Eflitors—Though agreeing with 
your opinion‘ef this work, as expressed in 
your notice of it, yet something addition- 


| al will not be considered supererogatory by 


those who, like thyself, consider ‘it; after a 
pretty thorough examination, the theologi- 
cal work of the age. 

The only manifestation of God to man, 
is in the Scriptures, or to be seen through 
the Scriptures, and consequently in them 
is the only source of all true knowledge. 
‘«‘The grand departments of this knowledge 
of God are, God. himself—the God-man, 
who is Mediator between God and man— 
and man himself in his self-conscious exist- 
ence as created and re-created by God.” 
Now, taking it as a primary truth, that all 
God’s communications are methodical, and 
systematic, accordant not only with them- 
selves, but with all known truth; the au- 
thor, instead of giving us a dry and meager 
compend of theology, gives us that theology 
itself, both in its source and object, as a 
science of absolute truth, positively certain; 
not only constituting a true science of posi- 
tive truth, both inductive and deductive, 
but a science which is “capable of being 
taught in a manner either natural or ex- 


| haustive.’’ 


And here, perhaps, is the germ of the 
peculiarity, if not worth of this volume, 
that it treats these high subjects, as a sys. 
tem of absolute truth; not merely logically 
and philosophically, but scientifically. And 
yet the observant reader will find, that 
while our author marches up confidently, 
and unshrinkingly, as is his nature, to the 
most Alpine truths, and hesitates not to 
plant the artillery of his most rigid analy- 
sis, or compact demonstration, against the 
strongest and best fortified Gibraltar of 
error, yet he never relies so confidently 
upon ‘these high processes, (great as is 
his trust in them) as to lose sight for a mo- 
ment of the necessity of that true spiritual 
insight into divine things, upon whieh such 
an attempt must rest above all.” 

Our Author’s Plan. 

Is the first thing we propose to look at 
and commend, first, because it is peculiarly 
exhaustive, and in accordance with that 
relative consecutiveness which obtains: in 
everything that is of God; and secondly, 
because it is not only less arbitrary and arti- 
ficial, but more natural and scientific than 
that usually pursued. 

Instead of Exegetic, Didactic, and Po. 
lemic, he divides the whole system of re- 
vealed truth into that knowledge of God, 
as mere knowledge, derived from the letter 
of revelativn; and that knowledge of God 
‘in 1ts intimate and transforming effects 
upon man, in his inner life, his ustnre, his 
condition, his destiny;’’ and that relative 
which truth bears to truth, as well as its 
potency in the confutation of error. These 
he calls the knowledge of God considered 
objectively, subjectively, and relatively. 
Here then, are three divisions which em- 
brace one whole, and yet each one is a 
whole complete and perfect in itself. It is 
in each, and it is in all ‘‘truth complete in 
itself—complete in its effects—complete in 
its antagonism to error; self-completeness; 
effective completeness; victorious complete- 
ness.”’ | 

According to this arrangement then, 
when Dr. Breckinridge’s plan is perfect- 
ed, we shall have three distinct presen- 
tations of divine truth, each being complete 
in itself, and yet the three composing one 
great whole. First, we shall have the truth 
and all the truth, as a positive, scientific 
system of divine revelation, simply as know- 
Then, again, we 
shal] have the truth, the whole truth, as 
the inward knowledge of God in the heart, 
and on the conscience, resulting from, or 
promoted by the outward knowledge, as an 
objective system of positive truth. And 
superinduced, and as a third manifestation, 
we shall, in the relative knowledge of God, 
have the truth, and the whole truth, once 
more, brought up in its antagonism to error. 
Kach then, will be a whole in itself, and 
yet each so dovetailing into the other, that 
all will compose one perfect and complete 
system of theology. 

In the volume now before the public, we 
have the first or objective view of the know- 
ledge of God, presenting in five books, and 
thirty-four chapters, the whole sum and 
result of pure systematic truth unto salva- 
tion; making, in itself, though but the 
third part of the designed work, ‘a distinct 
outline of the whole knowledge of God, at- 
tainable by men unto salvation.” We come 
now to the 

Manner in which this Plan is carried out. 

We were prepared, when we saw the 
“commencement of this publication, from 
what we had heard through the late la- 
mented Dr. John C. Young, for a work 
thorough, profound, and original; but we 
confess that our expectations, sanguine as 
they were, have been more than realized ; 
for in its systematic completeness; its satis- 
factory demonstration of the gospel as a 
science of absolute and positive truth; the 
presentation of divine knowledge as a gos- 
pel; the individuality of the conception and 
method; and in the peculiarity of the diges- 
tion and moulding of the whole, it is not 
only sui generis, but clearly and instruc- 
tively original. You cannot read a page or 
paragraph without finding yourself not only 
in the hands of a master, but in an atmos- 
phere of love and light, and holy influences. 
There is nothing of the common-place, or 
the puerilities or conccits of the mere book- 
maker, or dry systematizer; but a profound 
research, and a clear, exhaustive logic, and 
a deep earnestness, as solemn as if it had 
just come down from the Mount after an 


| abode of forty days and forty nights; shin- 


ing, yet palpitating; breathless, yet hope- 
ful; humble, yet triumphing, as if it had 
wrestled and succeeded, though it escaped 
ouly with life. In fact, we have no con- 
ception of how this work can be read with- 
out at once bettering the heart and bright- 
ening the judgment. 

Here, then, in this single volume, though 
it is intended to be complemented by two 
others, we have the entire system of divine 
truth objectively considered; and so inge- 
niously and clearly have we it, that it is 
here presented three times, making it for 
the student of theology as perfect in its 
manner as it is profound in its matter. 
First, we have the system of truth in the 
volume, as a whole; secondly, we have this 
system briefly but clearly in the table of 
contents at the heads of the chapters; and 
thirdly, we have it in a condensed, but com- 
prehensive and instructive form in the ar- 
guments prefixed to the several books of 
which it is composed. Thus we have three 
in one, and one in three, and each giving 
us the whole system. 

The order, too, as every student will find, 
is not only logical, but truly philosophical. 
Beginning with man, as he is, it proceeds 
directly to the Mediator, and through the 
Mediator to the ‘transcendent glory and 
mystery of God; and after which the very 
nature and sources of this whole knowledge 
are subjected to scrutiny; and then the 
sum and result of all is brought face to face 
with the sum and result of all God’s deal- 
ings with man.” While we are thankful 
for this work, we pray God that he may 
spare and enable his servant to complete it 


according to his purpose. be 


For the Presbyterian 


A PASTORAL LETTER. 


The Bynod of New York, to the Churches under 


we are bound to watch, we cannot overlook 
that part of it which consist in calling on you 
to ponder and improve the signal dispensations 
of God’s Providence. Our annual meeting has 
occurred this year at a period when two great 
events, deeply affecting ourselves as well as 
the nation and the world, have come upon us 
with all the shock of a surprise. In the one, 
our Missions ina distant land, while peace- 
fully and successfully prosecuting our work, 
have been involved in the destructive conse- 
quences of an uprising of the native popula- 
tion against their rulers, in which much life 
and property have been sacrificed. In the 
other, an equally unexpected catastrophe has 
overtaken the monied interests of our own land. 
In these events we hear the voice of the rod and 
Him who hath appointed it. Permit us to 
counsel, you, too, dear Brethren, to listen to it 
with a devout spirit. 

I. In regard to the sudden reverse which has 
overtaken this community in the midst of is 
prosperity: what lessons are we taught by it? 

This arrest of the vast machinery of Com- 
merce, has already crushed the fortunes of 
many, crippled still more, and destroyed the 
prospect of subsistence-to a vast multitude who 
are dependent on their daily labour for their 
daily bread. All the purposes of the Divine 
Wisdom in bringing about this crisis cannot 
be here spread out before you. It will test the 
faith and patience ‘of God’a people who are 
called to share in the effects, even though they 
may not-have contributed to produce the storm. 
It will exhibit their love fur Christ’s cause 
which they have heretofore sustained by their 
gifts, and which needs their gifts more than 
ever. It will reveal the extent of that Chrie- 
tian compassion which, by giving to the poor, 
lendeth to the Lord. It will promote the 
spirit of humble dependence upon God, confirm 
their reverence for his word as a true descrip- 
tion of the uncertainty of all things on earth, 
and lift many a soul into the world of certainties 
and holy peace. In these and other ways, no 
doubt it will bring forth the peaceable fruits 
of righteousness. But we desire especially to 
remind you that it will also test the integrity 
of many. It is a period of temptation to think 
and do wrongly, and thus give offence to God, 
and bring dishonour on the godly simplicity 
and sincerity which ought to characterize the 
Christian life. And the apprehension of this 
danger leads us to raise our voice in affection- 
ate warning to those who are considered by 
the world as the representatives of the nature 
and value of Christian principles, as they affect 
the business of the world, 

- We call upon you, therefore, to inquire how 
far any of you have been led away by the 
spirit of the world; and, if you have, to hum- 
ble yourselves under the mighty hand of God, 
reform whatever has been amiss in your ex- 
ample, and thus bear your testimony to the 
InviOlabla character of the laws of God, which, 


sooner or later, ba will vindicate by a righteous 
severity. 

We admonish you, in the nau. of our Mas- 
ter, to set an example of a scrupulous. penbity 
in your business dealings, in all 
Make every necessary sacrifice in this trying 
period to give to every man his due. Owe no 
man anything which you can pay. Let your 
example shame those who seize the occasion 
of a general suspension of the course of busi- 
ness, to refuse the just claims of creditors, even 
though they have the power to meet them; 
and especially those who defraud the hireling 
of his wages. 


Permit us also to invite your solemn atten- 


tion to the emphatic rebuke which this catas- 
trophe gives to the spirit and practices which 
have so long characterized modern traffic, and 
which God hates, because they are equally at 
war with Love and Justice. This catastrophe 
has come, not in the shape of conflagration, or 
famine, or. pest, or war. It has come in the 
shape of a quick and violent overthrow of the 
manufactures and trade of the land. Is there, 
then, anything in the principles on which 
these have been conducted, which has provoked 
such a fearful reverse? Search and see, 
beloved brethren, and consider how far you 
have been partakers in other men’s sins, 
whether by your example, or your silent sub- 
mission to practices which will not bear the 
inspection of God’s law. 

One of the crying sins of the age has been 
an impetuous thirst of gain. It has become an 
epidemic malady. This making haste to be 
rich, is condemned by the word of God, not 
because it is the token of a covetous heart, but 
because it spurns the laws of a prudent mod- 
eration, and assumes risks which are akin to 
the presumptuous ventures of gambling. While 
many are busy in asking the proximate reason 
for this vast disturbance of the course of busi- 
ness, is not this the reason which explains all 
its mysteries? The business movements of 
the day have derived a large part of their 
vehemence from principles with which Reason 


Dearly Beloved Brethren—In considering-our. 
duty to those for whose spiritual well-being. 


and Providence are at war. Men have been. 


aiming to get something for nothing: have 
speculated rashly upon a futurity always dubi- 
ous: have risked more than they could law- 
fully risk, and built their schemes upon treach- 
erous uncertainties; showing in all this that 
they are dissatisfied with that Divine constitu- 
tion by which God has ordained that the 
growth of what is valuable should be gradual. 

The testimony of even worldly-wise observers 
concurs in ascribing the present calamities to 
the pressure of an almost universal indebted- 
ness, and that again to what they term un- 
warranted expansion and overtrading. We 
believe this to be true, but only a part of the 
truth. We seek for the prompter of this over- 
trading, and find it in a cupidity which die- 


dains the laws of God. Let us judge of it by~ 


its effects. 

It has not only strained to the utmost, but, 
as you see, has overstrained and bruken the 
delicate and necessary mechanism of credit, 
which in the Christian vocabulary ought to be 
but another name for a prudent and honour- 
able integrity in the dealings of man with 
man. 

It has introduced a factitious depreciation 
and inflation of values, which in some quarters 
has assumed the dimensions of a gigantic sys- 
tem of lying or chicanery. Witness the abuses 
of stock-jobbing. 

It has led to the introduction of articles into 
the internal and external commerce of Chris- 
tendom, which have based the gain of the few 
on the ruin of many. Witness the traffic in 
opium and strong drink. 

It has prompted a resort to many arts, say 
rather tricks of trade, the object and effect of 
which is to impose upon the consumer. Wit- 
ness the false invoices, the false entries, the 
false marks on merchandize, the false adver- 
tisements, and the other mixed deceptions, 
which are no less hated of God than those 
false balances with their false weights, which 
Holy Scripture has declared to be “‘an abomi- 
nation to the Lord.” 

It has fostered the most irrational outlay in 
shops, dwellings, dress, equipage, and enter- 
tainments; exhibiting an extravagance sufi- 
cient to provoke a sarcasm, did not sorrow for 
the loss of Christian and republican simplicity 
preclude other emotions. 

It bas produced combinations, by means of 
which the cost of food has been unreasonably 
increased, to the great injury of those who 
were in moderate circumstances, especially to 
the poor, and this has incurred the guilt of 
extortion. 

It bas filled society with a luxurious sensual- 
ism, which has already gone far to curse the 
youth of the land who were growing up under 
its influence. | 

It has engendered a monstrous spirit of pecu- 
lation, destroyed much of our faith in legisla- 
tive virtue, produced a horrid progeny of fraud 
among men holding public and private truste— 
and by these means has eaten, as a canker, 
into the very heart of public confidence. 

It has trampled on that sacred law, which, 
by enjoining a religious rest for body and soul, 
aims to cool down, and keep cool, the feverish 
spirit of gain; making many of the great cor- 


-porations, which are the carriers of the, land, | 


tober 31, 1857. 
agents of great mischief, and sufferers from » 
great ment. 
But why enumerate all the evils which the 
craving for speedy fortune, under the name of 
enterprise, has brought upon our day, and 
upon every other period when it has ruled the 
traffid of thé world. The question is, whether. 


God is not_at_war with any system which pro- 


ceeda upon principles and involves consequen- 
ces 60 offensive to Him,-so noxious to the indi- 


“vidual and to society? And to this qdestion, 


beloved brethren, you know well there can be 
but one answer: “ Verily there is a God who 
judgeth in the earth.” Can any one fail to 
see his majestic jurisdiction in the means 

which be has made this madness of men re- 
coil upon them, and forced -covetcesness't be 
its own punishment? In the very heart of a 
land sbounding with the elements of wealth, 
he lays his hand apon it and locks it up for a 
season. By a touch of hie finger he affects 
the securities of property until they seem to 
crumble. The air is thick with the dost of 


wise man—where the secure and boasting man 
who presumptuously thought that oor material 
prosperity was beyond reach? God has brought 
to nought the understanding of the wise. He 


At a time “when men slept,” the moth has 
frayed, the rust has eaten, the thief has stolen, 


In this catastrophe the innocent indeed bave 


suffered with the guilty. So much the worse 


compensation in spiritual good. But what 
we would now have you observe is, the sim- 
plicity of the netils by which God has 
caused a spirit of fear and distrust to demolish 
the towering fabric which but a little while 
ago seemed so stable, and called forth so much 
boasting. When God wills, the building shall 
cease to fall. Meanwhile,-Christian brethren, 
we pray you to stand still and ask the meaning 
of the catastrophe. But more especially we 
commend you to consider how far.any. 


and consistent example of moderation and in- 
tegrity in your plans of business, can aid in 
reconstructing the edifice of public and private 
credit upon Christian principles. Now is the 
time to attempt this difficnlt bat n 
task. Keep yourselves unspotted by the base 
practices which we have held ap for your 
warning. Utter your remonstrances against 
them. Rather suffer the martyrdom of Chris- 
tian poverty than consent to countenance the 
least departure from the straight-forward paths 
of integrity. Honesty in all things is one of 
the great wants of the world at this moment, 
Now is the time for the Church of Christ at 
least to set her mark upon all shams, and lies, 
and frauds, however consecrated by usage. 
Let her pulpits lift up the voice of warnin 
and let her tribunals arrest and discipline the 
least violation by one of her pledged subjects 
of those laws of God which enjoin honesty in 
‘word and deed. ue 
Bat, we beseech you to remember also that 
a legal integrity may be preserved, and yet an 
absorbing love of gain eat out the spiritual life 
of the soul. We solemnly counsel you, breth- 
ren, to let your moderation be known unto all 
men. Be content with the calmly-gotten fruits 
of a steady but temperate activity. God bas 
often written for our instruction his estimate 


condition 4 which the dangers are more nu- 
merous a0 Greate r than the pleasures. Rather 
reaall the sad 

ultitudes who furnish 


of Him who never spoke an id phe egos 
who said, “How hardly shall they that Ht 
riches enter into the kingdom of God.” 

2. Our Missions in India.—A calamity has 
come upon our missions in India, ao sudden, 
disastrous and distressing, tbat the Synod is 
constrained to make it the subject of special 
communication to the churches under its care. 

Six months ago, the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions had fifteen flourishing sta- 
tions in Northern India, where, with the 
church, the school and the press, their devoted 
missionaries were successfully prosecuting the 
great work of giving the gospel to the perish- 
ing heathen. In an hour when we looked not 
for it, six of these stations have been broken 
up by the violence of wicked men; the church- 
es have been destroyed, the schools have been 
scattered, printing-presses torn down, the dwell- 
ings of the missionaries consumed by fire, their 
property wasted, while they have been com- 
pelled to flee before the storm, and some of 
them, we have every reason to believe, have 
perished by the hand of violence. 

In the midst of these awful dispensations of 
Divine Providence, more fearful and heartrend- 
ing than have marked any previous portion of 
our missionary annals, we do rejoice and thank 
God, that we hear of the heroic constancy of 
the native converts, who with tortures and 
death staring them in the face, refused to pur- 
chase deliverance by denying the Lord. We 
thank God for their testimony to the faith of 
the gospel, and also that our missionaries were 
faithful unto death, having their lives hid with 
Christ in God. And beholding them going 


their robes and made them white in the blood 


of them, who through faith and patience have 
inherited the promises. 

_ The Synod is deeply impressed with the 
solemn truth, that the Great Head of the 
Church has wise and holy purposes in view in 
thus dealing with his people. His judgments 
are often unsearchable, and his ways past find- 


selves at the foot of the throne of divine grace, 
and seek for ourselves and the Church at large 
® sanctified improvement of these sovereign 
and mysterious dispensations. 

In these calamities which the Lord has suf- 


buke for our want of interest in the great work 
of sending the gospel to the heathen; for our 
having restrained prayer in behalf of a perish- 


| ing world; for our neglect of the Monthly Cun- 


tert for Prayer; for our forgetfulness of the 
missionary work in our prayers in the sanctu- 
ary, in the family, and in the closet. We are 
rebuked also fur the limited number of mis- 
sionaries we have sent out to the heathen, when 
the doors have been wide open, and the fields 
white for the reapers. We are rebuked for the 
stinted and niggardly contributions which have 
been grudgingly made to the object, and it 
becomes us to acknowledge our blameworthi- 
ness in that we have come so far short of our 
duty and privilege in this cause, In this out- 
break of savage cruelty, involving our beloved 
friends in the massacre of hundreds of those 
who profess tho same precious faith, God has 
exhibited to all Christendom ‘the state and 
character of the heathen more vividly than it 
ever has been presented, or could be otherwise, 
making known their deep and dark depravity, 
their blood-thirstiness and violence; and re- 
vealing, in awful colours, the infinite necessity 
of giving them the gospel, that they may be 


sions, and brought to sit at the feet of Jesus. . 
In view of the recent commercial disasters 


_that have come upon our country, and in view 


of these mournful calamities that have befallen 
our Missions in India, the Synod of New York, 
being deeply impressed with the fact that God 
has a controversy with his people, and that it 
is incumbent on them to humble themselves 
beneath his hand, does solemnly recommend 
to all its churches to set apart Thureday, the 
Sth day of November next, to be observed as a 
day of special humiliation and prayer to Al- 
mighty God, that he will bave mercy upon us. 

Prostrate at his feet, we would confess our 
sins, as a Church and people that have pro- 
voked his displeasure, and required the chas- 
tisements of his parental: hand. Meekly we 
would submit to his righteous will, knowing 
that none can stay bis hand, or say unto him, 
“Why doest thou so?” that he ordereth all 
things after the counsel of bis own will, and 
rules in the armies of heaven and among the 
children of men, according to his own pleasure. 

We would learn touching lessons of our own 
dependence on him who holds the hearts of all 
men in his hand, and can turn them unto him- 
self, making the wrath of man to praise him, 
and restraining’ the remainder. And while 
with submission to bis will, with humble souls 
before him, and sensible of our utter depend- 
ence on his Almighty arm, to help and save, 


we would lift up our hearts in earnést_auppli- 


falling and fallen fortunes. Where is now the ~ 


of the mere riches of the world. He is enfore - 
ing his lessons at this moment. Crave not a 


up out of great tribulation, having washed | 


of the Lamb, we would walk in the footsteps - 


ing out; but it becomes us humbly to lay our- 


fered our Missions to experience, we feel a re- - 


has defeated their counsels at every point. } 


for the guilty. The innocent shall have their ~ | 


~ 


delivered from the dqminion of their own pas- ~ 
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by free and bold speech, enforced byawise 
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pe Whe tectimony which they held!” 
O Lord, which art, and 
shall be, ‘because thou hast 

Por they shed’ the blood of saints 


to the | our ‘Divine. Master, especially 
in prayerful for the salvation. of a world 
lying in wickedness.. It may be the duty of 


some of us to rise up: and go far hence, to the 
Gentiles.” may be our duty to designate 
some of odr number to fill the vacancies in 
the eervice. At this appalling crisis, 
when our prostrate missions to us from 
the ground, and the channels of our wealth 
haye been dried up at home, it remains for 


us, as.@ crashed and bumbied, but penitent 
and trasting people, cast down but not des- 
troyed, to gird up the loins of our minds, and 
with renewed zeal pursue the work; to bring 
all the tithes into the’ storehouse, and with a 
larger liberality and holy cheerfulness, give of 
our substance, that there be no lack of means 
to restore; sustain, and advance the missionary 

cause, And as our beloved brethren and sie- 

ters have, been removed from the field of their 
Aaboar to their rest and’ créwn, let ue baptize 


& 
2 


For the Presbyterian. 
... CHILDRENS’ AID SOCIETY. 


It is well known that our enterprise in 
hehalf of the poor children of New York 
City has depended mostly for its means 
upon the generosity of the mercantile com- 
munity. In-this time of calamity among 
the merchants we can of course expect but 
little aid from them. We find ourselves, 
now at the approach of a terrible winter, 
unless assistance be given, forced to the 
‘necessity of at once contracting our opera- 
tions; reducing the number of our visitors, 
and thus of the number of deserving poor, 
whose condition we can ascertain, and 
whose children we might aid, and of clos- 
ing our Lodging House for newsboys; 
lessening our companies to the West, and 
Tepelling from our office the homeless and 
friendless, we could otherwise assist. We 

lace this before the public, hoping that 
there may possibly be those, not involved 
in these crushing disasters, or those st 


ith means wae con 
aba free months. It isto be a 


fi séason for the honest and deserving 
poor; many an unfortunate girl will date 
her ruin from the desperation of this time; 
many a needy family will deplore children, 
first dragged into petty crime by the temp- 
tation of this period of poverty and idle- 
mess. Thousands will suffer from hunger 
and cold. | 

Shall our Institution, which seeks to aid 
the wretched and homeless children of the 
poor by giving food and shelter, by educa- 
tion, and especially by transferring them 
to kind homes far away, be crippled at 
such a time as this? 

Donations can be sent to the President, 
John S. Mason, Esq. Trinity Buildings; 
to the Treasurer, I. E. Williams, Esq. 


Metropolitan Bank to the office of- 


Ohitdren’s Aid Society, 11 Clinton Hall, 
Astor Place, New. York. 
©. Ll. Brace, Secretary. 


For the Presbyterian. 


SYNODICAL MEETINGS. 


> SYNOD OF NEW YORK. 


This Synod met in the Presbyterian 
church in Sing Sing, New York, (the Rev. 
Wilson Phaner’s) om the 20th October, at 
103 o’clock A. M., and was opened with a 
sermon by the Moderator, the Rev. Na- 
thanie] Hewit; D. D. from Hebrews xiii. 5- 
‘<T will never leave thee, nor forsake thee.” 
The discourse was not merely able and 
evangelical, but from the cheerful confi- 
dence in Christ which it was calculated 
to inspire, seemed well-timed to the present 
season of despondency and fear. The 
Rev. Charles K. Imbrie was chosen Mod- 
erator; and the Rev. B. T. Phillips, Tem- 
porary Clerk. The business sessions were 
commenced at 8 P. M., and were continued 
on Wednesday and Thursday. 

An overture from the Presbytery of New 
York was presented, requesting, in view of 
the present commercial disasters, and the 
late calamities of the missions in India, that 
Synod would appoint a special day of fast-. 
ing and prayer, as well as prepare a suitable 

| sdaress to the churches on these topics. 
Drs. Potts, Phillips, and Prime, ministers, 
and Mr. Lebbeus B. Ward, ruling elder, 
were appointed to prepare the pastoral let- 
ter to the churches, which was subsequently 
reported and adopted. 
The following appointments were made 
for the meeting of Synod next year; the 
Rev. Mr. Bannard to prepare the narrative 
on the state of religion; and the Rev. Mr. 
Lindsley to deliver the missionary address. 
The Synodical prayer-meeting was beld on 
Tuesday evening. A very large audience 
united with Synod in the deeply interesting 
exercises of the occasion. The narrative 
was read by the Rev. Mr. Lindsley. The 
Moderator invited a free participation in 
rayer and address on the part of all the 
Gecthree. In response to the request, prayers 
_ sere offered by Drs. Thomson and Lillie, 
and Messrs. Adam and Walsh. Addresses 
were delivered by Drs. Hewit and Thomson, 
and the Rev. z. P. Benedict. For two 
hours the members of Synod enjoyed a 
truly refreshing season of prayer and con- 
ference, which all were loth to terminate; 
and which will be remembered hereafter to 
cheer and to stimulate them for more ardu- 
ous labours in their respective charges. 

On Wednesday evening the usual mis- 
sionary meeting was attended, as was the 
prayer-meeting, by many of the wt from 
the town. The Moderator presided. After 

prayer by the Rev. Willis Lord, D. D. 
joteresting addresses were delivered by the 
‘Rev. Edward E. Rankin of New York, the 
Rev. Messrs. White and Rankin of the 
-China Mission, and the Rev. Mr. Walsh of 
the Mission in India. The latter gentle- 
‘man gave a thrilling account of his brethren 
and sisters, whose lives, it is feared, have 
been sacrified to the brutality of the native 
rebels; and mentioned .with deep feeling 
the fact that, in all probability, he is now 
without any Presbyterial connection, the 
whole Presbytery to which he belongs hav- 
ing probably been slain. 

Synod having heard important statements 
from Dr. Happersett, Secretary of the Board 


‘of Domestio Missions, and the Rev. Wil- | 


liam E. Schenck, Secretary of the Board of 
popes following: 

* Resolved, That in the present peculiar con- 
‘fusion in commercial and financial affaire, 
there is a temptation to withhold gifts and 
‘offerings from the cies for the diffusion 


of the 1. Therefore 

‘to: hurches prayerfully to consider 
dition and elaime of the Boards 


| ings, passed 


condition and claims F of the 
Church, and to make all suitable provision 


for enstaining the important. enterprises com- 

In accordance with « res 1 invitation 
from its officers, Synod visited the State 
Prison on Wednesday afternoon, and paseo 
through ‘the various shops and workrooms 
there... A resolution of thanks to, the citi- 
zens of Sing: Sing for their very hospitable 
snd friendly entertainment of the Synod, 
was accompanied by remarks from several 
indicating their appreciation of 
the great liberslity in which it had been 
extended to all. entertainment was 
rendered the more agreeable from the fact 
that it was offered’ by' members of ‘various 
féligious denominations; and so liberal 
wore these hosts{that there were forty fam- 
ilies whose desire to invite to their homes s 
member. of Synod could not be gratified. 
It. was « general observation that so delight 


fal ‘and ‘cheering s meeting had not for. 


many years been enjoyed; and the conclud- 
ing prayer that the results might be wit- 
nessed in all the churches was echoed from 
the hearts of all. | 

~ Synod- adjourned to meet at Jamaica, 
Long Island, on the third Tuesday of Octo- 


ber next. 


SYNOD OF BUFFALO. 


.The Synodiiof Buffalo held its annual 
meeting at Pontiac, Michigan, on the 13th 
inst. Ke was opened with a sermon by the 
Jast: Moderator, the Rev. Dr. Lord of Buf- 
falo. The Rev. J. A. Clayton of Clarkston 
was elected Moderator, and the Rev. C. Ray 
of Rochester, Clerk. ak. 

The Report and Treasurer’s account of 
Geneseo Academy presented its affairs very 
favourably, and in view of these Reports 
the following minutes were adopted, viz. 


|} Church, Synod reaffirmed the resolutions of 
1818 as their testimony of the subject of 
slaveholding, as a whole; prefacing it with 
the declaration that they considered al/ the 
action-of our Assembly perfectly consistent. 
Resolutions were abe passed, deprecating 
the union of. New-echool secedera as a body 
9 ge our, Church, because of their un- 
soundness—first, as.to the doctrines, and 
secondly, as to the policy of our Church ; 
but inviting individual miuisters and church- 
es, who cordially approve of these, to enter 
our Charch by the appvioted way. EK. 


For the Preebyterian. 


PRESBYTERY OF FAYETTEVILLE 


~. This Presbytery held their one hundred and 
eighty-ninth Session at Centre Church, Robe- 
son county, North Carolina, Ovtober 8th. The 
Rev, D. D. McBryde was chosen Moderator. 
The usual business was transacted. The state 
of religion within our bounds was represented 
to be very good, and some of our churches are 
now enjoying a season of refreshing. Nearly 
all our congregations are supplied with the 
stated means of grace. Much attention has 
been paid to the spiritual instruction of the 
coloured people, and many of them have 
become hopefully pious, and have been re- 
ceived into the church. With one or two 
exceptions , unity, and brotherly kind- 
ness prevail in a remarkable degree. Mr. 
John L. McIver, formerly a licentiate of this 
Presbytery was ciennend: to preach the gospel. 
Messrs. James Sinclair and James McQueen 
were Ordained to the work of the ministry, 
and committees appointed to install them pas- 
tors of the churches which they have been 
supplying fur some time. The meeting was 
pleasant, and large congregations attended 
from day to day. 

The next meeting will be held at Buffalo 
Church, in Moore county, North Carolina, 
Thursday before the second Sabbath in April, 
1858, at twelve o’clock, M. 

James P: McPuerson, Slated Clerk. 


a surplus upon which we may anticipate for 
the future. 

Resolved, That the Synod recognize in these 
things, as well as in the frequent outpourings 
of God’s Spirit, and the hopeful conversion of 
many students, abundant reasons for thank- 
fulness to the Great Head of the Church, and 


| for increased diligence in supporting the Acad- 


emy with our sympathy and influence and 


esolved, That it be requested of, and en- 
joined upon, the ministers and pastors in con- 
nection with this Synod to devote, as far as 
practicable, a portion of the Sabbath preced- 
ing the 25th of February next (the day ob- 


served for prayer in behalf of Colleges and 


Academies), in bringing to the notice of their 
people the Academy at Geneseo, with a view 
of securing for it a larger amount of sympathy 
and prayer, recounting its past spiritual re- 
sults, as seen in revivals, additions to the 
Church, and prospective ministers of the gos- 
pel, with other features of general and com- 
manding interest and importance. 


With respect to the state of our Missions 
in India, on motion, the following pream- 
ble and resolutions were ‘adopted, viz. 


Whereas, Synod has heard with unfeigned 
sorrow and deep grief of the terrible calami- 
ties which have fallen upon our brethren, 
missionaries and members of our c | 


nd reigns supreme to protect his 
e in every emergency; and whereas, we 
believe in the prevalency of prayer, therefore, 

Resolved, That the Synod recommend spe- 
cial — by the churches throughout our 
bounds, at the Monthly Concert in November, 
imploring the Divine protection for our be- 
loved missionaries, their families, and church- 


es, beseeching our faithful God to control these | 


calamities to the ultimate triumph of the gos- 
pel in that land. 

Resolved, That the Permanent Clerk inform 
the churches of this act, and publish the same 
in the Presbyterian, the Presbyterian of the 
West, and the Geneseo Evangelist. 

The Narrative of the State of Religion 
presented an encouraging degree of pros- 
perity among our churches, in respect to our 
Sabbath-schools, the pastoral work, the out- 
pouring of God’s gracious Spirit, and the 
addition of communicants to our churches. 

The Synod adjourned to meet next year 
in St. Peter’s Church, Rochester, New York. 

L. M. Miuugr, Permanent Clerk. 


‘SYNOD OF OHIO. 
The Synod of Ohio met at Wooster, Oc- 


tober 15th. The A sermon, on the 
text, ‘Ye are the salt of the earth,” was 


preached by Rev. William M. Robinson of 


Newark, Ohio, the Moderator. It was con- 


sidered an opportune and excellent discourse. — 


The Rev. John M. Farris was elected 
Moderator, and the Rev. J. D. Smith, and 
Rev. Silas Johnson, Temporary Clerks. 
The Reports of the Presbyteries on the 
beneficence of the churches during the past 
year, showed a considerable increase in the 
number of churches contributing to the 
various objects of benevolence, and a little 
improvement im the amounts contributed. 
According to the statistics presented, the 
little Presbytery of Coshocton is the ban- 


ner Presbytery of the Synod; the contribu- | 


tions of that Presbytery averaging $1.38 to 
each member of the various churches with- 
in their bounds. There was a great deal of 
interest manifested on this subject, and in 
the discussion of it, some interesting state- 
ments, startling statistics and important 
suggestions were given, the fruit of all ‘of 
which will be seen, it is hoped, during the 
present Synodical year, in an increased 
number of contributing churches, and in 
more liberal contributions. 

The Report of the Board of Trustees and 
the statements of the proposed “ West Lib- 
erty University,” gave ground for sanguine 
expectations as to the ultimate success of 
the scheme, for establishing a first-class 
literary institution under the joint control 
of this Synod, and the Synod of Cincin- 
nati. | 


The Synod passed a series of resolutions ‘ 


with respect to the Western Theological 
Seminary, expressing gratitude to God for 
the present situation of that institution, 
pledging renewed prayer and effort in its 
behalf, and urging men of substance in our. 
Church, to come forward immediately, and 
assist in endowing the fourth Professorship. 
The Seminary was represented by the Rev. 
Dr. Plumer and Rev. H. G. Comingo. 
Synod concurred with the Synods of 
Pittsburg, Allegheny,.and Wheeling, in the 
arrangement to hold a Convention of these 
four Synods at Pittsburg, on the last Tues- 
day of November, for the purpose of con- 
sidering the necessity of a revival of reli- 
gion throughout our bounds, and to take 
steps, by prayer and labour, to secure this. 
The Rev. Dr. Hoge of Columbus, (or in his 
absence, the Rev. F. T. Brown of Cleve- 
land,) was named by this Synod, at the sug- 
gestion of the other Synods, to open the 
session of said Convention with an appro- 
priate sermon. : 
-On Saturday evening a sermon was preach- 
ed, by appointment of Synod, on “An Eff- 
cient Eldership,” by the Rev. W. M. Fer- 
guson of Washington, Ohio. The sermon 
was admirable, and some portions at least 
ought to appear in print. On Monday, 
during. the intervals in the sessions of Sy- 
nod, the ruling elders had what one of them 
rather facetiously termed a “class meet- 
ing.’ The design of this meeting was to 
ascertain the present degree of efficiency 
among the ruling e‘ders of this Synod, and 
to take some steps to secure more activity. 
This was rather a new feature, in our Sy- 
nod at least, and gave great promise. A 
report was adopted at the meeting, and be- 
ing approved by Synod, was ordered to 
be published. It is too long to insert here, 
but I hope it will ultimately appear in your 
As you are aware, some of the Presbyte- 
ries of this Synod, at their recent fall meet- 
resolutions on the subject of 
slavery, and one of these overtured Synod 
to adapt the resolutions passed by that 
Presbytery. This, however, the Synod re- 
fased to‘do; but in order to satisfy, as some 
of ‘the brethren plead very hard for something 
for some of the members of their churches, 
and for some outside of all churches, who 
occasionally cay naughty things about our 


Rerord. 


The First Presbyterian Church of Hights- 
town, Monmouth county, New Jersey, has 
given a call to the Rev. Rufus Taylor of Man- 
chester, Massachusetts. 

The post.office addresg of the Rev. R. W. 
Shive has been changed from Decatur to Court- 
land, Alabama. | 

The post office of the Rev. W. J. Anderson 
is changed from Huntingdon, Tennessee, to 
Belfast, Tennessee. 

The post office address of the Rev. John 
Montgomery is changed from Harrodsburg, 
Kentucky, to Longwood, Pettis county, Mis- 
souri. 

The Rev. J. W. McKnight has declined the 
Chair of Ancient Languages in Austin Col- 
lege, and taken a classical School in Danville, 
Kentucky. 

The post-office address of the Rev. D. C. 
Lyon, late pastor of the Presbyterian church 
of Bedford, New York, now mise‘oiary agent 


of the Synod of Wiscoweti, is changed from 
Madison, Wi n, to Fox Lake, Wisconsin. 


ev. Joseph R. Wilson, D. D. of Staun- 
ton, Virginia, has accepted a call from the 
Presbyterian church in Augusta, Georgia. 

The Rev. Paulus Meiss, of the Presbytery of 
Cedar, who had been suspended some time 
since, is now deposed from the gospel ministry, 
on the ground of contumacy. 

Mr. John Rice, a licentiate of the Cove- 
nanter Church of Scotland, was ordained by 
the Presbytery of Saltsburg, on the 7th inst., 
and installed pastor of the congregations of 
Harmony, Mechanicsburg, and Eust Union, 
Pennsylvania. 

The Rev. D. L. Hughes’ post office address is 
changed from Rock Springs, Centre county, 
Pennsylvania, to Glenwood, Mills county, Iowa. 

The Rev. D. A. Cunningham’s post office 
is changed from Allegheny City, Pennsylvania, 
to Rochester, Pennsylvania. 

The Rev. Alexander Sinclair’s post office 
is changed from Sharpsburg, Allegheny county, 
Pennsylvania, to Charlotte, North Carolina. 

The Rev. A. O. Patterson, D.D. of Bethel 
cburch, Ohio, accepts the call to West Newton, 
Pennsylvania, 

Phe Kév. Nathan Shotwell has been released 
from his charge at East Kishacoquillas, Penn- 
sylvania. 

The Rev. N. M. Crane’s post office is chang- 
ed from Rimersburg, Pennsylvania, to Polo, 
Illinois. 

Mr. A. S. Thorn having received a commis- 
sion from the Board of Foreign Missions to the 
Kickapoo Indians, was ordained as an Evan- 
gelist, by the Presbytery of Cedar, at its late 
meeting. 

The Rev. A. W. Miller was installed pastor 
of the Tabb street church, Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia, on the 13th inst. The Rev. M. D. 
Hoge, D.D. presided and preached the ser- 
mon, and the Rev. T. V. Moore, D.D. gave the 
charges to the pastor and people. 

At the meeting of the Presbytery of New 
Brunswick, on the 15th inst., the pastoral 
relation between the Rev. C. H. Foote and 
the Second church, New Brunswick, was dis- 
solved. 

The Rey. Charles A. Munn has been released 
from the church at Muncie, Indiana, and has 
agreed to supply the church at Frankfort, 
Indiana, for one year. 

The G. D. Porter has accepted a call from 
the church of Tipton, Iowa. 

The Rev. Seth Howell’s post office is changed 
from Spring Hill, Ohio, to Oxford, Ohio. 

The Rev. Samuel Lynn has accepted an 
invitation to labour at Jerseyville, Illinois. 

The Rev. R. V. Dodge, formerly of Spring- 
field, Illinois, has accepted a call from the 
Second church of Wheeling, Virginia. 

The Rev. John H. Aughey, late of Carters- 
ville, Mississippi, has taken charge of the 
Waterford and Spring Creek churches. Ilis 
post office is Waterford, Mississippi. 

Mr. 8. J. J. Schereschewsky was licensed, on 
the 14th inst., by the Presbytery of Alle- 
gheny City. This gentleman is a converted 
Israelite, and a native of Russia. 

Mr. Robert Carothers, being about to go as 
& iissionary to Green Bay, Wisconsin, was 
ordained as an Evangelist, by the Presbytery 
of Blairsville, at its late meeting. 

Mr. William P. Moore was licensed to 
preach the gospel, by the Presbytery of Blairs- 
ville, on the 6th inst. 

The Rev. W. Morris Grimes has received a 
unanimous call to the Presbyterian church of 
Bristol, Zanesville Presbytery, and has com- 
menced his labours. His address remains as 
heretofore, McConnellsville, Ohio. | 

The pastoral relation existing between the 
Rev. R. W. Marquis and the churches of Lin- 
ton and Evan’s Creek, was dissolved by the 
Presbytery of Coshocton. Reason assigned, 
inadequate support. 

The post office address of the Rev. James 
H. Leps is changed from Kanawha Salines, 
Virginia, to Parkersburg, Virginia. 

The Rev. J. J. Lane of Wrightsville has 
received a call from the church of Lewistown, 
Pennsylvania. 

The post office of the Rev. W. S. Morrison is 
changed from Waterloo, Pennsylvania, to New 
Berlin, Pennsylvania. 

The Presbytery of Donegal on the 22d inst. 
ordained and installed Mr. Robert Gamble, 
late of Princeton Seminary, pastor of the 
churches of Leacock and Bellevue. Io the morn- 
ing the Rev. John Leamon presided and gave 
the charge to the people; the Rev. Walter 
Powell, of Lancaster, preached the sermon, and 
the Rev. John Wallace gave the charge to the 
pastor. In the afternoon the Rev. Dr. P. J. 
Timlow gave the charge to the people; the 
Rev. W. W. Latta preached the sermon, and 
the Rev. J. M. Rittenhouse gave the charge to 
the pastor. 

On the 15th inst. Mr. Augustus Prentiss 
De Veuve was ordained and installed pastor 
of the Presbyterian church of Ewing, New 
Jereey. The Rev. Eli F. Cooley, D.D., former 
pastor of the same church, presided and made 
the ordaining prayer; by invitation, the Rev. 
©. K. Imbrie, of Jersey City, preached the 
sermon, an appropriate, instructive, soul-stir- 
ring discourse. The charge to the pastor was 
given by the Rev. Samuel M. Hamill, and the 
charge to the people by the Rev. John Hall, D.D. 
—The audience was large, notwithstanding 
the heavy fall of rain, and the exercises through- 
out of a deeply solemn and spiritual character. 


This new pastor cnters on his labours in most 


| being the town of Seringa. 


THE: 


favourable circumstances, The congregation 
have much to do toward completing the secu- 
lar arrangements rendered necessary by this 
change of pastors, but they are prosecuting 
the work with harmony, spirit and energy. 
Though the pastoral relation of the venerable 
Dr. Cuvley has ceased, as a matter of form, he. 
will still be regarded in the light of an elder 
colleague, and every suitable effort used by the 
people to promote his comfort in his retire 
ment. 


Memoria TO Rev. Dr. ADAM CLARKE 
at Portruso.—On Monday week, the-cer- 
emony of laying the foundation stone of an 
obelisk to the memory of the late Dr. Adam 
Clarke was performed by James Johnston 
Clarke, Esq. M.P., at Portrush, Ireland. 
The obelisk will have a base seven feet 
square, and eight feet high, from which the 
monument will rise to a height of forty-two 
feet, which = taking into consideration the 
elevation of thé site, give it a mean altitude 
of at least one hundred and twenty feet aboye 
the level of the sea. Close to the base of 
the obelisk will stand a life-size statue of 
the distinguished scholar to whose memory 
the monument is erected, and which will be 
contributed by his American admirers. 


InDIAN NameEs.—‘ Poor” or “ pore, 
which is found to make the termination of 
so many East Indian cities and settlements, 
signifies town. Thus, Nagpore means the 
Town of Serpents—a definition, by the way... 
sufficiently appropriate when we reflect on 
the treacherous character of the Sepoys by 
whom it was so recently garrisoned. ‘¢ Abad 
and “‘patam”’ also signify town; Hydembad 
being Hyder’s town, and Seringapatam— 
from Seringa, a name of a god, Vishnoo— 
Allahabad— 
from Allah,” God, and ‘‘abad,”’ abode—_ 
means the Abode of God; that city being 
the capital of Agra, the chief school of the 
Brahmins, and much resorted to by pil- 
grims. »Punjab is the country of the Five 
Rivers, and Doab is applied to a part of a 
country between two rivers. | 


THe CONVERTED JEWs.—It was stated 
at a meeting recently held ‘at Norwich Eng- 
land, of the Society for the Promotioa of 
Christianity amongst the Jews, that there is 
at present 10,000 converted Jews in Eu- 
rope, all classes of society being comprised 
in the list. The Society has 100 agents, 
of whom 56 are converts, and 25 ordained 
clergymen ; and 60 clergymen of the Charch 
of Kogland are converts from Judaism. 


Sirk Sarts ror 
Rodanet, of the ship Franklin of La Roche- 
ville, Franoe, reports that.silk sails possess- 
strength, flexibility, and firmness—they ab- 
sorb less water and dry more quickly than 
other sails. They are also very easily hand- 
led, even in the roughest weather. 


DESECRATION.—The former residence of 
Henry Martyn in Bengal has been turned 
into a distillery. The splendid banian tree, 
where he was wont to spend hours in prayer, 
is transformed into a cooper’s shop. 


PROCLAMATION OF VICTORIA As EM- 
PRESS OF HINDOSTAN.—The London Alurn- 
ing Chronicle makes the following extra- 
ordinary announcement:—We are inform- 
ed upon good authority that steps have 
been taken for immediately proclaiming the 
Queen Empress of Hindostan. It is not 
uolikely that the next telegraph will bring 
the news of the proclamation at Calcutta. 


CLIFFORD’s BOAT-LOWERING SCHEME.— 
The fine ship Transatlantic, which arrived 
the other day at Aberdeen, was the first 
ship fitted up by (Clifford’s apparatus in 
that port. On her passage home from 
Quebec a man fell overboard; the sea was 
running very high at the time, but a boat 
was instantly lowered and the man was 
saved. The captain and crew were all of 
opinion that without this apparatus no boat 
could have been lowered. in time pick 
the man up. 


CoMMERCIAL EFFECTS OF THE INDIA 
Mutiny.—The Mutiny in India is likely 
to affect disastrously a vast amount of pro- 
gressive industry. Within the last twenty 
years, the amount of the products of other 
countries consumed in India has increased 
from $20,000,000 to $85,000,000, and her 
native productions have more than kept 
pace with it. Every nation which trades 
with her becomes her debtor. In 1835, 
the surplus produce of India was $40,000,- 
000; in 1855 it exceeded $125,000,000. 
Last year the balance due India for the ex- 
cess of the exports over the imports was 
$41,000,000. The specie importations have 
increased from $14,000,000 in 1846 to 
$62,000,000 in 1856. The present war 
puts a stop to all this trade. 3 


Hoes 1n IRELAND.—From agricultural 
returns made to the British government Jast 
year, it is shown that there is an increase of 
332,000 in the number of hogs in Ireland, 
which is an advance of about 25 per cent. 
over the returns of the previous year. 


THE Great EAstTeRN.—The London 
Globe says: “Every effort is now being 
made at the builder’s yard, Millwall, for 
the launching of this leviathan vessel, the 
property of the Eastern Steam Navigation 
Company. Large bodies of men are inces- 
sautly employed in relays, and from the 
state of forwardness in which she appears, 
there is no doubt that she will be ready by 
= time fixed, viz. the first week in Novem- 

on.” 


PusEYITE CoLLEGE FatLep.—An Aus- 
tralian correspondent of the Nonconformist 
says:—‘‘I am able to furnish gratifying 
intelligence from Tasmania, which contains 
evidence that our colonial climates are not 
favourable to the State Church principle. 
The Puseyite College is no more. Dr. 
Nixon, the Bishop of Tasmania, founded it 
four years ago with great éclat. He is an 
ultra Tractarian, and for a time he imposed 
upon the credulity of the members of the 


‘Church of England in that colony, who had 


previously been evangelical. They gave 
their money freely to establish this college. 
The bishop secured to himself the sole con- 
troul of the institution. It soon became 
evident that it was a mere school for the 
propagation of Tractarianism. The com- 
plaints and protests of evangelical clerg- 
men and others were treated with contempt, 
and the result is now manifest. This bishop, 
on his arrival in Tasmania, attempted to 
rule the Government and every denomina- 
tion of Christians. He tried to establish 
an ecclesiastical court, but the Presbyterians 
and Independents took the matter up, and 
completely demolished his scheme. Since 
that time the evangelical clergy have been 
driven out and persecuted in various ways, 
and he has brought the Church of England 
into a very low and miserable state.” 


SECESSION TO THE CHURCH OF RoME.— 
In our impression of Wednesday last, un- 
der the head of “Great Secession to the 
Church of Rome,’”’ we mentioned that among 
a number of Tractarian clergymen who have 
made up their minds to join at no distant 
day the Church of Rome, there were about 
ten who had resolved on immediately taking 
that step, and that four or five were so im- 
patient to throw themselves into the em- 
braces of the Romish Church, that they 
had been with great difficulty restrained by 
friends in the Anglican Church from going 
over to Rome some days before the appear- 
ance of our article. We added that, in all 
probability before the lapse of another week, 
several of the number would, under any cir- 
cumstances, carry their determination to 
join the Church of Rome into effect. We 
are now in a position to state that four of 
these clerical* Tractarians have made the 
plunge. The following are their names :— 

1. The Rev. H. N. Oxenham, M. A., 
Curate to the Rev. Mr. Denton, Vicar of 
St. Bartholomew’s, Cripplegate, and a very 
distinguished man at Oxford. 

2. The Rev. D. Nicolls, Curate of Christ 
Church, Albany street, formerly the church 


= 


of the Rey. Mr. Dodsworth, now a Roman 
Catholic, 
3.-The Rev. Walter Richards, of St. 
Mary's, Oxford, well known as a Tractarian 
at Oxford. 
__4. The Rev. Mr, Brown. 
_ We expect to be in a position to an- 
nounce another and much eset batch of 
Tractarian clerical seceders before long. 
Everything is proceeding at present to that 
end most promisingly. e Rev Dr. Man- 
ning and the Rev. Mr. Lockart of Kings- 
land (an Oxford man,) are the two training 
masters under whom the transition process 
1s 80 swimmingly going on.— London Morn- 
ang Advertiser. 

An Account Toree Mites Lona — 
The Washington Star says:—The last quar- 
terly returns or account of the business of 
the New York city post office, which was 
received at the department in this city in a 
day or two after the close of the quarter, if 
stretched out page by page continuously, 
would make a string of paper quite threo 
miles long! Me 7 

A Massacre at Formosa.—The Navy 
Department is iu receipt of despatches from 
Commodore Armstrong, in command of his 
flag ship, the San Jacinto, dated Shanghai, 
China, July 29, 1857. Commodore Arm- 
strong encloses a statement from an English 
merchant, who, having lost a brother, b 
abipwreck on the Island of Formosa, wit 
two American companions, bad caused a 
search to be made for them. From the ae- 
count which the natives employed give of 
the result of their investigation, it appears 
that such men were in the hands of aborigi- 
nes of the island as late as four years ago, 
three or four years after their shipwreck. 
They allege that one hundred and thirty 
whites were wrecked on the island coast in 
1840, and were all massacred. In Decem- 
ber, 1842, another vessel, with eighteen for- 
eigners on her was wrecked there. All of 
them but two, who were drowned, were ran- 
somed and sent to Canton by a Chinese mer- 
chant. 

Tae New Synop.— 
The New-school Synod of Virginia, lately 
in session at Washington, District of Colum- 
bis, determined to withdraw from the New- 
school General Assembly, in consequence 
of its action on the slavery question. The 
vote stood 30 yeas, against 3 nays, the lat- 
ter being given by Messrs. Sunderland and 
Haskell, of Washington, and Dunning, of 
Baltimore. The Synod also adopted reso- 
lutions approving the action of the Rich- 
mond Convention, and pledging itself cor- 
dially to co-operate in the organization of 
the United Synod of the Presbyterian 
Church, to meet at Knoxville, Tennessee, 
on the first Thursday in April next. 

DiscovERY OF A HuMAN CRANIUM 
180 FEET UNDER GROUND.—At the first 
October meeting of the Boston Natural 
History Society, Dr. A. A. Hayes read a 
letter from C. F. Winslow, of Troy, pre- 
senting to the Society a supposed fragment 
of a human cranium, found in Calitornia, 
one hundred and eighty feet below the sur- 
face of Table Mountain. It was found in 
the claim of Colonel Hubbs, and was brought 
up with the “pay dirt.” Remains of the 
mastodon have been found in the same lo- 
cality, but not at so great a depth. 

ApiEvu.—This is an expression of fare- 
well, familiarly used by all classes of peo- 
ple; but its derivation, which is a beautiful 
one, is not perhaps as generally known. 
It comes from the French word a Dieu— 
to God—implying, I depart from you, but 
leave you to the protection of Eleaven. 

Deata or Mra. Crawrorv.—Thomas Craw- 
ford, the sculptor, died in London on the 10th 
of October, in the forty-fourth year of his 
age. His body will bo sent to New York 
by the steamer Arago. He retained his con- 
sciousness unimpaired, and bore his suffer- 
ings, which were very acute, with true Chris- 
tian fortitude. Mr. Crawford was born in 
New York City, in the year 1813, of Irish 
parents, and early gave evidence of his artistic 
instincts. The first classical subject which he 
executed was his famous statue of Orpheus, 
which remained a considerable time in his 
studio, in clay, before he received an order to 
execute itin marble. The order at last came 
from Boston, and the statue is now in the gal- 
se” of the Athenzeum in that city. 

The last of his busts, we believe, was one of 
his wife, which was exhibited here a few years 
since. Among his more recent works were 
statues of Channing, Clay,; and Beethoven. 
The latter cast in bronze, is {n the Music Hall 


in Boston. But his great work was the heroic 
monument of Washington, for Richmond, 
which was ordered by the State of Virginia. 
The equestrian $9 of Washington, cast in 
bronze in Munich, is now on its passage to 
this country. Among the unfinished orders 
that he left, were some for works to adorn the 
National Capitol at Washingtun. Mr. Craw- 
ford was in Rome twenty-three years, during 
which time he visited his native city but twice. 


Everett’s ORATION oN WasHincton.—IlIon. 
Edward Everett announces his intention to 
make a winter tour through the south and 
south-west, accepting various invitations to 
deliver his address on Washington. 


Tue Distitterres—The hard times have 
fallen no easier upon the distillers than upon 
others. The price of liquors in quantities 
has fallen, and many establishments that 
were duving a large business, now have either 
discharged many of their men, or only keep 
them on half-time. One curious effect of the 
cessation of business in the grain distilleries, 
particularly of Brooklyn, New York, is the 
failure of the supply of swill for thousands of 
cows—and consequently the supply by the 
milk dealers to their customers in the cities of 
New York and Brooklyn of an unusually pure 
article of milk. 


TENNESSEE.—The [Ion. A. O. P. Nicholson, 
editor of the Washington Union, during the 
administration of General Pierce, has been 
elected to the United States Senate by the 
Legislature of Tennessee, to suceed Hon. John 
pe whose term expires on the 4th of March, 

59. 


Coronet Cott anp THE Russtan Govern- 
MENT.—In 1856 Colonel Samuel Colt, of Hart- 
ford, went to Russia, and svon after his return 
entered into a contraet to deliver a large 
aantity of Minnie rifles at certain points in 
Resell They were not delivered, and he 
imputed the fault to that government, and 
claimed a large sum as damages. The Rus- 
sian government consented to submit the mat- 
ter to arbitrators, to be chosen from among 
his own countrymen, and tv have the case 
tried at Ilartford. Colonel Cooper, of the 
United States Army, the Hon. L. P. Waldo, 
one of the Judges of the Superior Court of 
Connecticut, and the Hon. George S. Hillard, 
of Boston, were agreed upon as arbitrators. 
R. A. Chapman, of this city, was counsel for 
the Russian government, and William W. 
Eaton, of Hartford, was counsel for Colt. The 
hearing was finished on Wednesday, 14th 
inst., and on Thursday the arbitrators made 
an award against Colonel Colt.—Springfield 
Republican. 


Burizp Treasure Cominc to Licut.—The 
Peninsular (Delaware) News says:— ‘“‘ The 
people of the lower part of Sussex continue to 
pick up silver coins along the coast. A friend 
informs us that, according to the best infor- 
mation he can gain, there have been from 
eight to nine thousand dollars collected alto- 
gether. The coin dates as far back as 1718, 
and is in circulation all over Baltimore Hun- 
dred. The prevailing opinion is that it is the 
money which was buried by Gibbs and Walms- 
ley, the two notorious pirates, who, after con- 
viction, conféssed that they buried money in 
the sand in that neighbourhood.” 


Frost anp Snow.—On the 20th inst. there 
WAS a severe snow storm in Oneida and Her- 
kimer counties, New York; and on the 22d, 
in Preble county, Ohio, a similar storm was 
experienced. On the night of the 20th there 
was a hard frost at Towsontown, Maryland, 
freezing the bean and pumpkin vines, toma- 
toes, &c. Towsontown is seven miles north of 
Baltimore, and some two hundred feet above 
tide-water. On the same night there was so 


hard and stiff-a frost in the vicinity of Cal- 
pepper Court House, Virginia, one degree 
south of Washington City, that no drilling in 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
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‘from the crisis. 


of seed wheat could be done there until after 
nine o’clock the following morning. So se 
vere a frost thero so early in the season is 
very unusual. The Baltimore a say that 
in the mountain region of Maryland, as well 
as Virginia, winter has fairly set in. Captain 
John Snyder, of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, states that when his train d Alta- 
mont, on Monday — of last week, the snow 
was coming down in regular old fashioned 
style. Ice of considerable thickness had aleo 
formed on the pools along the line. 
mountains to Cumberland also presented 
a white mantle, 


Waat trae Unirep Srares ant Worta.— 
The Boston Post says:—The national wealth 
of the United States, as an estate, may be 
thus stated. 

Value of farms and cultivated soil, $5,000,000,000 

s6 horses, cattle, sheep, &c. 
agricultural implements, 
mines, 
dwelling houses, 
railways and canals, - 1,100,000,000 
factories, mills, and ma- 

chine shops, . 
commercial marine, . ° 
agricultural produce, do- 

mestic manufactures, and 


foreign goods on hand, _—1,000,000,000 


gold and silver coin and 
public lands, ships of war, 
fortifications, navy yards, 
public buildings, &c.. . 4,000,000,000 


Grand total, $22,000,000,000 


Mors or tae Lost.—The ship Sultana, at 
New Orleans, Louisiana, from New York, 

ased, on the 22d. ult., during the forenoon, 
in latitude 34° 50% North, longitude 73° 237 
West, four dead bodies, each with a life-pre- 
server on: also, a piece of a mast with one 
horn of the cross-trees attached, near which 


| were a tin life-preserver and an iron-bound 


barrel, all of which are supposed to have 
been from the wreck of the Central America. 


Gortnc To Evropre.—The steamship Vander- 
bilt sailed frem New York on Saturday for 
Southampton and Havre, carrying out nearly 
six hundred passengers. 3 


Avracca Snerer.—One hundred Alpacca 
sheep, from Guayaquil, arrived at Panama a 
short time since, destined for the United States. 
It is believed they will thrive well in Vermont, 
and other mountainous districts of our coun- 
try. The experiment of introducing them is 
an interesting one, and we hope will prove 
successful, ; 


Invention.—The ship America, 
Captain Bryant, takes out a new whale boat, 
with a steam apparatus in the stern to drive a 
paddle-wheel, fitted with two oscillating en- 
gines. This boat can be driven at the rate of 
twelve miles an hour, being two miles more 
than the usual speed of the whale. This boat 
is about two feet longer and one foot wider 
than ordinary whale boats. 7 


TELEGRAPHING ON Tratns.—A 
means of telegraphing and communicating on 
railway trains from the various offices, is pro- 
posed, on the plan of fitting, to any convenient 
part of the engine or carriages, a series of 
tubes, made to slide readily one within the 
other. At one end of the tube is fitted a lamp, 
and at the opposite end, on the engine, is 
placed a looking-glass. When the attention 
of the engine-driver or other officer is to be 
called, the lamp is placed at one end of the 
tube and the light reflected on the glass, or a 
bell may be rung, and the tube used for speak- 
ing to convey verbal communications from one 
officer to another. | 


SnoEMAKER’s Bounp For Vircinra.—The 
Sulem (Massachusetts) Gazette says:—Within 
the last week’several shoemakers in Danvers 
have made small investments in Virginia 
lands, purchasing warrants for 200 acres at 
the rate of one dollar per acre, and paying 
for them in shoes. The state of Virginia has, 
it is said, 6,000,000 acres of unimproved land, 
part of it old and part new, lying west of the 
Alleghenies. The more northern section of 
this vast tract is the seat of Eli Thayer’s enter- 
_ The purchasers of the warrants may 
ocate anywhere outside of Thayer’s domain. 
We are informed that several manufacturers 
in Ilayerhill, and one or two other towns of 
the country have also bought warrants. 7 


CattLe From Mexico.—The Chicago Journal 
says:— Yesterday a drove of cattle, all the way 
from Texas, reached our city. They were 
driven by some merchants of that State. The 
drivers rode mustangs, which are now offered 
for sale. The trade of Chicago certainly 
reaches to the ends of the Union, if not of 
the earth. 


IIzavy Damaces.—The jury in the case of 
Ferdinand Meyer against the City of Brook- 
lyn, New York, being an action to recover 

amages for injuries sustained by him on ac- 
count of an accident which occurred to him on 
the 7th June last, by which he was perma- 
nently injured, has rendered a verdict in fa- 
vour of plaintiff, assessing the damages at 
$7250. The amount of damages claimed was 
$10,000. Mr. Meyer was driving along Flush- 
ing Avenue with a load in his wagon, when 
the wheel ran into a hole in the street, and 
“eg him from the wagon, which passed over 

im. 

Lorrery Mart Nursances.—The Post Office 
Department has instructed Postmasters, in 
cases where persons will persist in endeavour- 
ing to evade the law in regard to lottery cir- 
culars, in getting them into the mail without 
pre-payment, or only part paid, to return such 
circulars to the place of mailing, or to the 
publishers, to be fully prepaid by postage 
stamps, and properly posted. It is the per- 
emptory order of the Department that all such 
printed matter shall bear the stamp of the 
mailing office. 


Rattroap Convention.—The Western Rail- 
road Convention at Cleveland, Ohio, in which 
fifty-two railroads were represented, resolved 
to abolish runners, to increase freight charges 
and make them uniform, and to give free 
passes only to certain officers and agents of 
the roads, and to the editors of newspapers 
Tocated in the counties through which the line 
of road runs. 


CoLtision EXTRAORDINARY.—The steamer 
City of Cleveland ran into a flock of ducks off 
Point au Pelee, on Lake Erie, a few nights 
since. The ducks broke the glass of the large 
locomotive lamp, in which two of them were 
caught, while the steamer’s smoke-stacks killed 
three others, and left them dead upon the 


deck. 


Wercnt or Various ARTICLES TO A BUSHEL. 
—W heat, 60 pounds; corn, shelled, 56 pounds; 
corn, on the cob, 70; rye, 56; oats, 52; bar- 
ley, 46; buckwheat, 45; sweet potatoes, 50; 
beans, 60; bran, 20; clover seed, 60; hemp 
seed, 45; timothy seed, 45; Irish potatoes, 60; 
_ 57; blue grass seed, 14; dried peaches, 

3. 


Times aND THE Lawyrers.—Some of 
the lawyers appear to be suffering in New York 
Many large merchants and 
business men, who have been in the habit of 
employing lawyers at fixed salaries to attend 
to all their necessary legal business, have 
failed; and those who have not, either through 
motives of interest or humagity, decline to 
press their delinquent creditors in such times 
as these. If they go to law now, they are 
likely to recover little or nothing; by postpon- 
ing their claims, they may finally obtain pay- 
ment in full, or a much larger per centage 
than by forcing to an immediate settlement. 
So those lawyers who are not lucky enough to 
be made assignees, trustees, or receivers, reap 
but little benefit from the common catastrophe. 
When the lawyers get skinned the times are 
hard indeed. 


FarLures.—The total number of failures offi- 
cially reported since the Ist of August is about 
nine hundred. It is estimated that the total 
liabilities of these suspensions will amount to 
full ninety millions of dollars. 


A Great Leax.—Nothing can afford at a 
glance a clearer insight into the universal 
prevalence of luxury in the United States than 
the fact that during the fiscal year ending 
June 30th, 1856, we imported silk piece goods 
to the amount of $25,000,000, other silk goods 
to the value of $6,017,115, laces $1,601,610, 
embroideries $4,664,353, making altogether 
over thirty-seven millions of dollara. These 
are the things which run away with the wealth 
of the country. 


Repemprion or a Captive.—The Indian 
Bureau has received infurmation that the son 
of Mr. Schukendal, recently redeemed from 
the Cheyennes, has been sent to the Pottow- 
atomie or Shawnee mission school, where he 
will await the arrival of his father. His mo- 
ther was murdered by the Indians in October, 
1856, at the time he was taken prisoner. 


Tar Tipe Turnep.—The clipper ship Dread- 
nought, which sailed from New York on Sat- 
urday last, for Liverpool, took out three hun- 
dred and fifty passengers, the largest number 
ever known to return on an emigrant ship. 


Ox1ons.—We learn that the yield of this 
fragrant and flavorous esculent at Falmouth, 
the past season, within a circuit of some eight 
miles, has exceeded twenty-five thousand bush- 
els. ‘They command a ready sale at the vari- 
ous markets along the seaboard, at an average 
of about forty-two cents per busbel, thus 
making an aggregate of more than $10,000.— 
New Bedford Mercury. 
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FROM BUROPE. 


The steamer Baltic arrived at New York 
brings London papers to the 14th inet. 

The Baltic brought 160 passengers and 
$370,.00u in specie. 

The commercial intelligence from Great 
Britain is mostimportant. In consequence of 
the news from the United States the Bank of 
England had again advanced its rate of dis- 
count to seven per cent. 

On the 3d inst. the Bank of France raised 
its rate of discount to six and a half per cent. 

Later dates from India have been received 
at London by telegraph from the overland 
mail. The Calcutta dates are to the 10th, and 
from Bombay to the 17th of September. 

The China mail failed to connect with the 
overland mail at Ceylon. 

The health of the king of Prussia had un- 
dergone some improvement, after copious bleed- 
i His malady was congestion of the brain. 

ports were current of dis- 
turbances in some parts of Italy, and the 
authorities were on the alert. 

Herat was evacuated by the Persian troops 
on the 27th of July. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The financial revulsion in the United States, 
though the worst was not known in England, 
had influenced the London money market to 
such an extent that the Bank of England has 
raised its rate of discount to 7 per cent., and 
the general impression was that within a few 
days this figure would be still further ad- 
vanced to eight per cent. The drain of gold 
was enormous. The London News is aseured, 
on good authority, that a sum of $2,000,000 
is already actually engaged for shipment to the 
United States. The offerings at the Bank of 
England had been very large; but this, it was 
supposed, was partly due to the fear that the 
rates of interest might be still further ad- 
vanced. The failure of several firms engaged 
in the American trade was reported, and 
‘others were expected to take place. Of course, 
those foreign towns most interested on this 
side of the Atlantic will suffer most. Man- 
chester is named in England, and Lyons and 
Hlavre in France. The firm of Messrs, Ross, 
Mitchell & Co., a Canadian firm in London, 
had failed. The liabilities were $1,250,000, 
but the assets were larger. J. Monteith & Co. 
and other Glasgow houses had also suspended, 
with liabilities to large amounta. . 

The Rev. Dr. Livingstone addressed a nu- 
merous meeting of the merchants of Liverpool 
on the 13th inst. upon the development of the 
interior of Africa for missionary and commer- 
cial purposes. His arguments were the same 
as those advanced in his addresses at Mun- 
chester and elsewhere. 


FRANCE. 


The grand final review of the camp at Cha- 
lons took place on the 8th inst. The Emperor 
and some of the detachments left on the 10th, 
and on the 12th the camp was declared offi- 
cially raised. The Paris correspondent of the 
London Times says that a report was still cur- 
renf of a contemplated meeting between the 
French and Austrian Emperors, to take place 
at Munich. The internal trade of France is 
reported as fair; there was a moderate degree 
of activity in the manufacturing towns; the. 
vintage had turned out well, being remarkably 
fine as to quality, if not more abundant than 
usual in quantity; and breadstuffs were both 
plenty and cheap at Paris. Another advan- 
tage enjoyed by the silk manufacturers of 
France is a decline in the price of the raw 
article. This may enable them to go on with 
their work, when otherwise they might have 
been compelled to suspend operations. 


SPAIN. 


The departure of Count Mirasol for Cuba, 
to replace General Concha, was regarded as 
certain. It was said that Senor Marfori, Gov- 
ernor of Madrid, was about to resign. Mad- 
rid letters of the 8th inst. report that Bravo 
Murillo had had an interview with the Queen, 
and had declined to undertake the formation 
oe a Ministry. 


INDIA. 


The India news by this arrival may be sum- 
med up in few words—but as every point was 
considered before its arrival in the very ex- 
tremity of ‘danger, these few words tell the 
whole story of encouragement and eventual 
success. Delhi still held out on the 30th of 
August, but a sortie of the mutineers had been 
again repelled, and the arrival of the som 
train, which was to be the signal for assault, 
was confidently expected within four days. 
The English garrison of Lucknow had not only 
held its position, but had made two successful 
sorties and gained a new supply of provisions, 
which placed their ability to maintain them- 
selves beyond doubt. Gen. Havelock had de- 
feated the rebels in a ninth battle and was at 
Cawnpore, awaiting reinforcements with which 
to go to the relief of Lucknow, by the middle 
of September. The Dinapore mutineers had 
been again defeated by Major Eyre. The 
rebels were threatening Allahabad and Be- 
nares. Large bodies of troops were marching 
from Calcutta toward Allahabad. Troops 
were also arriving at Calcutta from England, 
their transport having been effected with great 
rapidity. A despatch to the London fost, 
says that the British forces had attacked Luck- 
now Castle, spiked the guns, and inflicted a 
heavy lossupon theenemy. Several small mu- 
tinies at different points had been instantly 
suppressed, and no new outbreaks of any im- 
portance had occurred. It is not at all likely 
that the mutineers will be able to make suc- 
cessful resistance at any point, after the Eng- 
lish shall have fairly taken the field with the 
recruits, which would begin to reach India 
early in September. Whatever labour may 
await the British government in remodelling 
the machinery by which their Indian empire 
is held and ruled, the task immediately before 
them may not prove so heavy as all have 
feared. 

A Probable Famine in India.—A terrible 
famine in India is among the probabilities. 
That portion of the globe is evidently doomed 
to severe affliction and suffering. ‘The rebel- 
lion has already been productive of many hor- 
rors, and the future is shrouded in anxiety 
and gloom, An immense population will, ere 
long, be in a condition of want and pauperism. 
According to the Calcutta Hurkaru, the scarcity 
of corn and grain willbe felt for five hun- 
dred miles, that is from Allahabad to Umbal- 
lah. It is not so much the coming season of 
dearth that is to be dreaded, as the season or 
two that will follow. The grain and corn now 
in the market will help for a time; the little 
that may be realized at the next harvest will 
help a little longer, but then will come the 
time of anxiety and want. 


MARRIED. 


On the evening of the 22d inst. in the Preabyte- 
rian church at Havre de Grace, Maryland, by the 
Rev. Septimus Tustin, P.D., Enwarp T. Rioney, 
Esq. to Miss Ann E. daughter of Wittram PupLas, 
Esq. of the former place. 


On the 22d inst. by Rev. Alfred Hamilton, D.D. 
Mr. Jonn V. Teaary of Philadelphia, to Miss Har- 
H. daughter of Ropert N. Brows of Cochraa- 
ville, Pennsylvania. 


On the 20th inst. at the house of the bride’s 
father, in Rockville, Chester county, Pennsylvania, 
by the Rev. J. N.C. Grier, D.D., Joun M.D. 
to Miss Aones H. Raustos, all of Chester county. 


On the 8th inst. by the Rev. J. L. Vallandigham, 
Mr. Joun Pierson of Newcastle county, Delaware, 
to Miss Mary Jackson of Chester county, Penn- 
sylvania. 

On Thursday morning, 22d inst. at Bedford, Penn- 
sylvania, by the Rev. Robert F. Sample, NATHANIEL 
B. Hoce, Esq. of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, to Miss 
Kare Jucia, daughter of the late Rev. WiLL1Am 
Macxray Hatt of Bedford. 

On the 15th inst. by the Rev. S. M. Gayley, Mr. 
T. Garpyer Gay ey of Media, Pennsylvania, to 
Mies Excen F. daughter of Ep. J. Horner of Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 

At Philadelphia, on the 26th inst. by the Rev. A. 
P. Cobb, Mr. Wasuincton VanTineE to Mrs. Han- 
NAH LAPIEAR. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, at Newport, Wisconsin, on the 13th inst. 
Mr. PETER WEBER, formerly of Springfield, 
New York, aged forty years. While distressed 
with pain and weariness of body, to his sou! all was 
‘¢ serene and heavenly ;”? and he passed away in the 
calm cnjoyment of the Christian hope.—Communi- 
cated. 

Died, in Madison, Indiana, on the 28th Septem- 
ber, at the residence of his father-in-law, C. T. 
Lodge, of typhoid fever, GEORGE M. REED, of 
Chicago, Jllinois, in the thirty-eighth year of his 
age. Mr. Reed had for some years filled the im- 

ortant and responsible station of Cashier of the 

and Department of the Illinois Central Railroad 
Company, and was engaged in its arduous duties 
when overtaken by disease. In all his business 
and social relations he was characterized as a 
high-minded, honourable gentleman. Asa man of 
business, he had but few equals. He was not a 
professor of religion, though be was sensible of ite 
importance, and fully acknowledged its 
He was a thoughtful man, and epent much time, 
especially in the latter part of his life, in the peru- 
} sal of the Holy Scriptyres. He always mangilested 
a deep interest im the prosperity of the Church, 
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Died, ia Barbour county, Alabama, on the éth 
ult. NORMAN McGILVARY, in the twenty-third 
ear of hie 2 Aleo, on the 15th ult. MARY 

cGILVARY, in her nineteenth year; and on the 
27th ult. JOHN McGILVARY, father of the above 
named youths. Mr. McGilvary wae a native of 
Scotland, born in the year 1798, and wae nes 
sixty years of age. He emigrated to America, w 
his parents and family connections, whea he wae 
quite young. and settled in Richmond county, North 
Carolina. From thence he removed to A'abama, 
more than ago. He was for many 
yeare a member of the Presbyterian Charch, and an 
estimable citizen, and leaves a wife and three 
children, and numerous friende and relatives, to 
bemoan their irreparable loss. Truly, in the midst 
of life and health, there is but a step between us 
and death. In less than one short month this 
afflicted famil has been bereaved of three of its 
members, including its head, and two of them in 
the vigour and b'oam of youth. May the Father of 
the orphan, and the Friend of the widow, sustain 
and comfort them in this sad bereavement.—Com- 
municated. 


Died, at Philadelphia, on the 2let inet. Mrs. ELI- 
ZABETH THOMSUN HAMILTON, relict of the 
late John Hamilton of Lanarkshire, Scotland. She 
came to the ‘grave in a full age, like ae a shock 
of corm cometh in its season.”> At an early period 
in her domestic life she was led to embrace the 
Saviour, by reading the works of Flavel, when in 
faith and prayer she laboured til) her husband found 
him also precious to his soul. It then became their 
earnest desire that their children should be brought 
into the same covenant relation. To be heira of 
God, they coveted for them more than all worldly 
riches. Their care in their behalf was reobly re- 
warded, and they enjoyed the unspeakable comfort 
of sitting down to the table of the Lord with rine 
of a family, whose names they fondly hoped were 
written in heaven, About nineteen years ago the 
husband was taken away, then another, and aa- 
other, and another of her children; and the widow- 
ed mother has chiefly passed her life in the secluded 
domestic circle, feeling that her better portion was 
in heaven, and ‘* waiting in hope for the adoption, 
to wit, the redemption of the body.» Ww. 


Died, in Lewistown, Pennsylvania, on Sabbath 
evening, llth inst. Mrs. MARY BANKS, wife of 
the Hun. Ephraim Banks, late Auditor General of 
the State of Pennsylvania, aged sixty-four years. 
Her father, the late Andrew Keiser, Esq. was one 
of the earliest settlers in Lewistown. He emigra- 
ted from Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, to that 
place in 1798. Mrs, Banks and her husband 
united with the Presbyterian Church in 1814 
at Mifflintown, which was then under the pastoral 
care of the Rev. John Hutchinson, deceased; they 
removed to Lewistown in 1817, where they have 
ever since resided. From the time of her unioa 
with the Church until her decease, her walk and 
conversation was such as becometh the gospel of 
Christ. She was meek and humble in her deport- 
ment, pradent and discreet in her walk and con- 
versation, of a sound mind, and of a mature judg- 
ment. She excelled in those modest and retiring 
virtues which are the chief ornaments of the female 
sex. By her kind and amiable deportment she en- 
deared herself to those around her; and as an inti- 
mate friend, a wife, and mother, she was the centro 
of confidence and affection. Her piety was not 
effervescent, but constant and uniform. She was 
firm in her attachment to the doctrines and order 
of the Presbyterian Church; and when Providence 
permitted, she attended constantly onal! the means 
of grace. Her health appeared to be gradually de- 
clming for some time before her decease. She 
was, however, generally ab’e to attend to her do- 
mestic concerns, and to be in the house of prayer 
until nearly her last. She was in the sanctuary the 
Sabbath before she died, and did not ectubtalé of 
being unwell until the following Thursday. On 
Friday a phyeician was called in; but her friends 
were not alarmed until a few hours before her 
death. When her husbend returned from church, 
on the Sabbath evening of her death, he found her 
much worse than he expected, and asked her if she 
knew she was dangerously ill? She answered, she 
thought so; and at the same time stated that she 
was not afraid to die, for she had put her trust in 
Jesus. And no donabt the blessed Saviour was with 
her, as she passed through the valley and shadow 
of death, supporting and comforting her. One of 
her sisters, who was present when she died, said 
‘* Her departure was more like a person going to 
sleep, than one dying; it was so calm and com- 
posed—without a struggle or a groan.?? The loss 
of Mrs. Banks will be sensibly felt by the church, 
of which she was about forty years a consistent mem- 
ber, as well as by a large circle of acquaintances. 
The interest and sympathy of the community was 
evineed by an unusually Jarge attendance on her 
funeral ; and the loss never can be repaired to her 
deeply afflicted husband and family, who are called 
to mourn, but not ‘*as those who have no hope.” 


‘* Blessed are tne dead who die in the Lord, for | 


their works shall follow them. Mark the perfect 
man, and behold the upright; for the end of that 
man is peace.”? J.8. W. 


WEST ARCH STREET PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH.—Corner of Eighteenth Street.—The Rev. 
Jonathan Edwards, D.D., pastor, will preach in 
the West Arch Street Presbyterian Church, Phila- 
delphia, to-morrow, (Sabbath,) Ist inst., in the 
morning at half-past ten o’clock, and in the even- 
ing at half-past seven o’clock. 


SEVENTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—There 


will be service in the Seventh Presbyterian Church 


Broad street above Chestnut, South Penn: Square, 
Philadelphia, to-morrow (Sabbath) evening, I+t 
inst., at half-past seveh o’clock. Sermon by tl.e 
pastor, the Rev. James M. Crowell. 


NEW YORK MARINE TEMPERANCE SOCIE- 
TY.—The Marine Temperance Society of the port 
of New York, (aumbering 31,000 members,) will 
hold its monthly meeting in the Lecture Room of 
the Mariners’ Church, corner of Madison and Cath- 
arine streets, New York, on Tuesday evening next, 
November 3d, at half-past seven o’clock. Addresses 
may be expected from the Rev. Charlies J. Jones, 
shipmasters, ang others. Seats free. 

L. P. Secretary. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEWCASTLE.—The Pres- 
bytery of Newcastle will convene in extra session 
at the First Presbyterian Church of Wilmingtono, 
on Tuesday, November 10th, at half past three 
o’clock, P. M., to act upon a call from said church 


for a co-pastor. 
James Orrerson, Mode-ator. 


EW PUBLICATIONS.—Adolphe Monod’s Fare- 
well to his Friends and the Church. 16mo. 
50 cents. 

Life Studies; or, How to Live. Illustrated in 
the Biographies of Bunyan, Tersteegen, Mont- 
gomery, Perthes, and Mrs. Winslow. a Rev. 
John Baillie. Author of the Life of Miss Newton. 
16mo. 40 cents. 

The Life and Labours of the Rev. J. H. Gallau- 
det, LL.D. By the Rev. Heman Humphry, DD. 
With a portrait. 12mo. $1.00 

Hudson’s Bay; or, Every Day Life in the Wilds 
of America, during Six years residence in the Ter- 
ritories. By R. M. Ballantyne. Illustrated. 16mo. 


$1.00. 

Mia and Charlie; or, a Week’s Holiday at Ry- 
dale Rectory. With Illustrations by Birket Foster. 
l6mo. 75 cents. 

Angus’ Bible Hand-Book. 12mo, $1.25. 

Knowledge of God Objectively Considered. By 
Robert J. Breckinridge, D.D., LL.D. 8vo. $2. 

Tnoluck’s Commentary on the Psalms. 12mo. 
$1.25. 

Light from the Cross. By Dr. A. Tholuck. 
16mo. 75 cents. 

The Race for Riches. By Rev. Willism Arnot. 

Alexander on the Acts. 2 vols. $2.50. 

*.* Any of the above works wil] be sent by 
mail, free of postage, on receipt of the price. 

For sale b 
WiLLIAM S & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 608 Chestnut street, above Sizth, Philadelphia. 

oct 31—3t 


ROFESSOR SAUNDERS.—Pupils are examined 
P publicly every Thursday afternoon, at the West 
Philadelphia Institute. On that occasion addresses 
are delivered by some of the most eloquent speak- 
ers of the city. At the last examination, the Rev. 
Thomas H. Stockton, D.D., and the Rev. W. H. 
Wood entertained the audience with addresses on 
Elocution. On Thursday next, November 6th, at 
4 o’clock, the Rev. Juhn Leyburn, D.D., may be 
expected to address the Institute. Subject—Ertem-- 
poraneous Speaking. 

Professor Saunders receives pupils in his family 
at any period of the session. Expenses are reck- 
oned from the time of admission. 

Pupils from the city can be accommodated, ata 
reduced price, from Monday morning ull Fridey 
evening. Several pupils are now in Professor Saun- 
ders? family on this plan. It works admirably. 
After five days of-hard study, pupils come again® 
under the happy influences of home, and returns, 
refreshed morally and physically, for another wee{ 
of close and cheerful application, under the direc- 
tion of teachers who are constantly with them. 

For further particulars, address 

PROFESSOR SAUNDERS, 


oct 31—It West Philadelphia Institute. 


EBREW, ARABIC, &c., TAUGHT.—The un- 

dersigned, Professor of the Hebrew, Arabic, 
Syriac, and Chaldean Languages, lately arrived 
from Europe, informs the public, and particularly 
Ministers of the Gospel and Students of Theology, 
that he intends to give lessons in those languages. 
Also French and German on moderate terms, 

x7” Communications may be sent through Blood’ 
Despatch, and will be promptly attended to, 
JACOB J. PERES, 

No. 247 North Fifth street, Philadelphia. 

References in Philadelphia.—Rev. Isaac Leeser, 
371 Walnut street; Rev. Professor T. W. J. Wylie, 
Chestnut street, between Twentieth and Twenty- 
first; Rev. Joseph Jaquett, Sixth street below 


Spruce; Rev. Professor P. Van Pelt, D.D., 315 
Chestnut street, and others. oct 31—3tT 
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